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For Posterity 22 


WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


History is being recorded on canvas by 
American artists serving our Armed 
Forces. Weber Finé Artists’ Colors are 
contributing the quality of Permanency 
to these paintings, of which the portrait 
by Capt. W. Victor Guinness, U.S.M.C., 
reproduced here, is an_ excellent ex- 
ample. Weber Colors are Pure—Brilliant 


—Reliable. 
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OIL - WATER - TEMPERA - PASTEL 
AQUA PASTEL 


F. WEBER CO. BRIGADIER a ee: L. DENIG 





Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 DIRECTOR DIVISION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PHILADELPHIA 13, PA. by 

ST. LOUIS 1, MO. BALTIMORE 1. MD. CAPT. W. VICTOR GUINNESS. U. S. M. C 

Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer Painted with Weber Fine Artists’ Oil Colors a 
































Esterbrook craftsmen are practical masters of 
their job. They know firsthand the problems 


faced by professional artists and students in 


Years of experience and lettering and broad-line drawing. They know how 
scientific “know-how” have gone into the design important it is to have the right point for the job. 
and manufacture of every Esterbrook draw- 
ing and Lettering Pen. It shows up in your Ask for your lettering pen by name and always 
finished work. remember—the job is easier with an Esterbrook. 


sleubruur Drawlet Lettering Pent 


The world’s leading pen makers since 1858 
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A SER ES OF DEMONSTRAT. 





Sketched on #1029 Royal Crest illustrating board (rough tooth finish) 


particularly suit able where rubbing is required for soft effects. It will 


S any medium . .. Charcoal and crayon can be used on it 
ively 





HURLOCK ROYAL CREST 
ARTIST DRAWING AND 
ILLUSTRATING BOARDS 





Are made in hot- -press and cold-press finishes and provide surfaces 
0 give exactly the effect desired . . . whether the medium is 
Water Color, Wash, Pastel, a Crayon, Ink, etc, 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, inc. 


34-36-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 





REPRODUCTION 
























Should we swell with pride like papa Duck? In 
64 years of success, literally billions of perfect 
reproductions have been made from Higgins Ink 
drawings, no matter what the process. It’s noth- 
ing that we gloat over. It’s just what you expect 
and get when HIGGINS is on the label. It’s one 
of the many reasons for using Higgins American 
Drawing Inks for every drawing. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD 
SINCE 





Measles or peeram 
WATERCOLORS 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 
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\ good companion to Kimberly Drawing Pencils 
is the Kimberly Graphite Stick (shown in ac- 
tion at right of drawing above) made in three 
degrees 2B—4B and 6B, square or rectangular 
shape and 3 in. long. They are especially suitable 
for obtaining crisp, snappy effects in layouts. 
Kimberly Drawing Pencils are made in 21 perfect 
degrees (6B to 9H) and tracing 1-2-3-4. Kimberly 
refill drawing leads for holders made in 14 


degrees (5B to 7H) 


Wlakens of Fine Jancile since (E69 
General Pencil Compan 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6, N.J. 
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Festive Abandon and How! 


The Museum of Modern Art 
Bulletin of Feb. 1944 reports 
the purchase of Paul Burlin’s 
Fallen Angel (oil 13 x 16%) 
reproduced above. “Paul Bur- 
lin,’ quotes the bulletin, “is 
often described as a_ painter's 
painter, yet the rich chromat- 
ics and festive abandon of Fal- 
len Angel are readily enjoyable 
by the layman.” 


Art in Sweden 


The other day we talked with 
Rodger Simons, a Herald Trib- 
une reporter who has just re- 
turned from a long assignment 
in Stockholm, Sweden. He told 
us an amazing story cf art in 
this neutral country. It seems 
the sale of pictures by con- 
temporary Swedish artists is so 
active and the prices are so 
high, Mr. Simons feels most 
American artists would have 
reasonable excuse for envy. 

All this makes us wonder how 
long it will take Americans to 
regard buying pictures in the 
same direct and_ enthusiastic 
fashion as we have the movies, 
automobiles and good music? 


Could Be 


What is the difference between 
a fine artist and a commercial 
artist? “Well,” says Sarcasti- 
cles, “the commercial artist 
paints what he doesn’t want but 
someone else does want; the 
fine artist produces just what 
he wants but nobody else 
wants.” ; 


A Query from a Reader 


It is reported that “A London 
artist has painted an odd min- 
iature that can be seen only 
through reflection. Executed 
on a canyas about two feet 
square, the work is a jumble of 
form and color in the shape of 
a crescent. But when it is flat 
on a table and a shining silver 
pillar, four inches high, is 


Footnotes 





placed upon it, all the formless 
mass is reflected on the pillar 
as a perfect locket-size portrait 
of King George V.” 

One of our subscribers states 
that when he was a youngster 
he was shown a similar paint- 
ing done in oils on a square 
ebony board. The reflection on 
a highly polished cylinder, 
standing upright, gave a won 
derful likeness (the latter, the 
owner’s statement) of “Bonnie 
Prince Charlie.” It was claimed 
that it was used as an identi- 
fication passport by messengers 
in the employ of the Prince. 

This subscriber asks, “Can 
you give me any idea of the 
method used in making such a 
painting?” We don't know the 
answer. Do you? If so, well 
gladly print it in this depart: 
ment. 


Correction 


In the May issue we made 3 
regrettable error in the date of 
Edna_ Reindel’s first one-man 
show. It was at the Macbeth 
Galleries in New York in 193 
—instead of in 1943 as was 
stated on page 33. 


Honoré Daumier Dies 


On Feb. 11, 1879, Honore 
Daumier died. There was 0 
money for a funeral so the State 
buried the body at a cost of 2? 
francs. Some of the newspape! 
commentators thought this too 
much. Not a handful of people 
in France considered him a com 
petent painter. 


He Paints Fear of the Dark 


“I tried to re-create such moods 
as fear of the dark, the feelings 
of flowers before a storm, an’ 
even to visualize the songs 
insects and other sounds — 
Charles Burchfield, quoted |? 
the announcement of an exhidr 
tion of his paintings at -© 
bright Galleries in Buffalo 
Burchfield was our feature 4° 


tist in May 1942. 
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Notes and 


Salute to Douglas! 


We should have liked to print 
ip this issue an interesting story 
gat us bY Florence Anakin of 
the Douglas Aircraft Company. 
Rut it has arrived just as we 
we going to press and we have 
oily this space left. _In brief, 
it describes the contribution to 
the war of nationally known ar- 
ists, now members of the Post- 
+ and Display Department at 
Douglas. ‘The role played by 
heir posters in speeding pro- 
jyction can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. “Using posters instead 
of bullets,” writes Miss _Ana- 
iin, “they take deadly aim at 
the many production hazards 
ind all the little gremlins that 
attempt to slow up work on the 
asembly line.” Military and 
Government acknowledge that 
Douglas posters are leaders in 
the field of such production il- 
lystration throughout the coun- 
tv, The Editors greet the 
Douglas boys and girls, many 
of whom are subscribers to 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 


Corot Breaks His Collection 


After his fiftieth birthday Corot 
frst sold one of his pictures. 
‘Up to this time,” he com- 
plained, “I have had a com- 
plete collection of Corots, and 
now, alas, it has been broken.” 


Which Reminds Us 


0f Harrison Cady. Said he to 
am acquaintance at the Salma- 
gudi Club in New York, 
‘There is a collector who takes 
every canvas I produce.” (Cady 
a prolific painter, as well as 
creator of syndicated Peter Rab- 
tit) “Yes,” further, “Harrison 
Cady has a complete collection 
of my work to date.” 


Luncheon for Levinson 


Recently our Editorial staff gave 
ilittle luncheon party for Mas- 
tt Sgt. Irving Levinson who, 
4% compositor in the printing 
hop where American ARTIST 
“as frst printed, helped ease 
‘N€ growing pains of the new- 
dorn publication. Sgt. Levinson 
Snow in the U. S. on an im- 
Portant missi n e-rnected with 
us duties as Technical Super- 
‘wor of Stars and Stripes, the 
“My newspaper that he helped 
“tablish in North Africa in the 
tarly days of occupation. This 
tmarkable publication, which 
® Issued in daily and weekly 
i Is now circulated from 
ag Casablanca, Oran, Bi- 
ta, Tunis, Palermo and Na- 
i soon as Hitler moves 
- id and Stripes moves in, 
; *s over the best native print 
> A makes daily delivery 
» 8 astonishingly well edited, 
~ gi off to artists 
a 7. Edward Veber, 
> a a“ an and Stanley 
Pa ie anc printed paper to 

YS way up in the front 


Footnotes 


lines. Levinson did all the 
mechanical work in the produc- 
tion of the first edition of Stars 
and Stripes in Africa. Capt. 
Robert Neville, Executive Edit- 
or, wrote all the copy. Col. 
Egbert White was—and still is 
— Publications Officer. Now 
Levinson sets up and supervises 
every added printing shop and 
travels by plane from place to 
place. 


Bellowsana 


W. T. Benda, creator of the 
famed Benda = masks_ and 
onetime popular _ illustrator, 
dropped into our editorial of- 
fices recently. Ruminating on 
incidents in the early days of 
his own career, he talked of 
Bellows, Glackens, Rockwell 
Kent, Walter Biggs, and others 
among the subsequently famous, 
who were his classmates in the 
old Chase School. That was 
about 1905—Robert Henri was 
painting instructor. Bellows be- 
fore entering Henri’s class, had 
been studying illustration and, 
upon presenting himself to the 
master, rather proudly exhibit- 
ed a portfolio of drawings ren- 
dered in a pen technique bor- 
rowed from Gibson and Christy. 
These evoked Henri’s_ un- 
bridled contempt—bad tasting 
medicine but a powerful reme- 
dy! It cured Bellows. With- 
in two years he was developing 
his brilliant style, his work was 
shown in important exhibitions, 
commissions came his way, and 
he was on the high road to a 
successful career. “Those two 
years,” says Benda, “spanned a 
period of the miraculous unfold- 
ing of a rare genius. It was 
a thrilling experience for all 
who witnessed it.” 


Artists All 


A survey of the cosmetics in- 
dustry reveals that American 
women use enough lipstick an- 
nually to paint 46,000 barns. 


Give It Away! 


A recent issue of Time re- 
ports that one of England’s most 
successful artists—Sir Frank 
Brangwyn—has_ recently been 
giving his art to friends and 
admirers. It was estimated 
the value of these gifts repre- 
sents more than a half million 
dollars. 

Brangwyn, whose work is 
known in every corner of the 
globe, says he would rather 
have the pleasure of giving his 
work to friends than to have 
it pawed over by the public in 
a salesroom. Our readers will 
be interested to know that, over 
the years, Brangwyn admitted 
separately, four American ar- 
tists to his studio as working 
assistants—exerting an influence 
over them that contributed to 
their artistic success. These ar- 
tists are: Paul Honoré, John J. 
A. Murphy, Dean Cornwell, and 
Peter Helck. 


HOW TO GET A HEAD 
START IN THE FIELD 
OF SYNTHETIC TEXTILES 


Synthetic Textiles, such as rayon and nylon, 
is a young and rapidly expanding industry, with 
exceptional opportunities for young men and 
women with ambitions for a business career, 
whether artistically or scientifically inclined. 

If you are interested, the way to get a head 
start 1s to take a four year course for a B. S. or 
B. F. A. degree in the Textile School of Rhode 
Island School of Design, and to compete in your 
senior year for a Textron Fellowship. This Fel- 
lowship will give you a full year's post-graduate 
practical training in all phases of synthetic tex- 
tiles, including spinning, throwing, weaving, dye- 
ing, knitting, designing and department store 
selling of finished textile products. 

This is a unique opportunity to fit yourself 
for a responsible executive position. While the 
Fellowships are sponsored by TEXTRON, Inc., 
manufacturers of synthetic textile products, you 
will be free to negotiate for employment with 
anyone, after completion of the Fellowship 
course. 

* * * 


Details are contained in a free booklet, 
“TEXTRON Fellowships”, which will be mailed 
on request. Send for it to: Director of Admis- 
sions, Rhode Island School of Design,8E College 
Street, Providence 3, R. I. 
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THE X-ACTO KNIFE 
AS A DRAWING TOOL 





Cut Paper Work 


It’s a far cry from some of the simple 
grade school work in cut paper, with 
which we are all familiar, to a profes- 
: sional three-dimensional caricature like 
that of Edward G. Robinson, above, by 
Jack Eisner, but the medium and the basic 
principle are much the same in both. 
Papers are needed — white, black and 
colored—and something sharp to cut them 
al with. Sometimes that means scissors, but 
for many purposes, especially where fine 
detail is involved, nothing but the 
X-ACTO will do. Eisner often uses it, as 
; do many other professionals. 
7 


Eisner’s coloring of this subject, inci- 
dentally, was quite striking. It was done 
with the airbrush. 


si TWELVE 
TECHNICS 


This advertisement 


TECHNICS 
(right), a booklet 
of hints prepared 
by a leading au- 
thority for the art- aakene nats 
ist, student, and 
teacher, A copy ts 
yours for 10 cents. 
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X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Please send notices to Eve Brian, Bulletin Board Editor, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, 


WHERE TO SHOW 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. Ohio Galleries, Nov. '44-June ‘45. 
Ohio Watercolor Society, 20th Annual Traveling 
Circuit Exhibit. For Ohio-born artists or resi- 
dents. Mediums: watercolor & tempera. Fee: 
$3 (membership included). Jury. Honorable 
Mentions. Entry cards & works due Oct. 10. 
Mrs. Robert M. Gatrell, 1492 Perry St., Colum- 


bus, 0 

DENVER, COLO., Denver Art Museum, July 5-Aug. 
27. SOth Ann. Exhibit. For all artists. 
Mediums: painting, sculpture, drawing, lith- 


ography, etching and woodblock not previously 
shown at Denver Annual. No fee. Jury. Prizes: 
$500. Entry cards and works due June 17. 
Rose M. Blount, Museum Sec’y, 463 City & 
County Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., North Shore Gallries. July 2- 
Sept. 10. 22nd Ann., North Shore Art Assn. For 
all artists. Mediums: Oil, Watercolor, black & 
white, sculpture. Jury. Prizes: $150. Entry 
cards & works due June 16. Mrs. L. Edmund 
Klotz, Ledge Road, E. Gloucester, Mass. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler’s Birthplace. Year Round 
Exhibition. Open to professional artists. All 
mediums. _Fee $1.50. Single picture any time. 
Exhibits last 2 mos. John G. Wolcott, Pres., 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


NEWPORT, R. I., Art Association, July 1-23. 23rd 
Annual, Art Association of Newport. For living 
American artists. Mediums: oil, small sculpture, 
watercolor, pastel, drawing, prints. Entry cards 
due June 10, works, June 17. Art Association 
of Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. |. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Tomorrow's Masterpieces Inc., has 
epened permanent exhibitions at R. H. Macy in 
New York & 25 department stores throughout the 
country. Artists’ works accepted will be offered 
for sale. For all residents of the U. S. Artists 
in metronolitan area may present 2 or 3 speci- 
mens: out of town artists send photographs. 
Mediums: oil & watercolor. Pictures must be 
framed not to exceed 30 x 36. Mr. Lloyd L. 
Rollins. Tomorrow's Masterpieces, Inc., 18 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


ROCKPORT, MASS., Rockport Art Ass’n Galleries. 
duly 1-31 and Aug. 5-Sept. 11. 24th Ann. Ex- 
hibit in 2 parts. For ali. All mediums. No 
fee. Jury. Prizes: $150. Entry cards and 
works due June 21 for Part 1; July 26 for Part 
Il. Vincent Gerbino, Sec’y, Rockport, Mass. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art. Sept. 1-30. Nat'l Competitive Painting Ex- 
hibition sponsored by Museum and the News- 
Press. For all U. S. artists. All mediums. No. 
fee. Jury. Prizes: $400. Write for entry cards 
before June 15. _Entries due Aug. 1-15 Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art _Santa Barbara, Cal. 


SANTA FE., N. M.. Museum of New Mexico. 


Sept. 15. Aug. 1. 


31st Ann., Painters & Sculptors of 


Southwest. For all artists in N. M. All med- 
tums. Entry cards due July 15; works duly 20. 
a Jones, Museum of N. Santa Fe, 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y., Town Hall, Aug., 4-19. 10th 
Annual Exhibition, Saranac Lake Art League. 
For all artists. Mediums; oil, watercolor, pastel, 
black and white and sculpture. For complete 
-/_ address P.O. Box 533, Saranac Lake, 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


ATLANTA: HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART: Two 
scholarships, $225 each, to one boy and one 
girl, '44 high school graduates in southeastern 
states. Two original works must be submitted 
~ = drawing “4 — medium. Entry 

anks on request. i Museum h 
Art, 1262 Peachtree st. N.E., Atlanta” “ . 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: The Institute of Fine Arts 
offers 1 fellowship of $1,000 and 1 of $500 for 
one year's study. A limited number of tuition 
scholarships also available. Open to students 
holding B.A. degree. Awards made on basis 
of scholarship, financial condition, proposed plan 
of study. Applications due Sept. 1. Awards 
made Sept. 15. Prof. Walter W. S. Cook, insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, New York University, 17 E. 
80th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, NEW York: 
Fellowships of $2,500 for one year’s research » 
creative work in fine arts. For U. S. citizes 
25 to 40 years of age. Candidates must presen 
plants for proposed study. Applications due by 
Oct. 15. Henry A. Moe, Sec’y Gen’l, John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 55) 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


PORTLAND, MAINE: SCHOOL OF FINE AND Ap. 

PLIED ART: One year’s free tuition in the 
regular Art Course will be awarded through con. 
petition. For seniors in the high schools of 
Maine. Examples of work must be submitte 
by June 30. School of Fine and Applied Ar, 
97 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: The College of Fine Arts 
announces the following scholarships to be 
ranted by competition on July 15: Art, on 

and four $200 scholarships; Architecture 
one $400 and four $200 scholarships. Entries 
due July 6. Applications due before June 3. 
Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, Syracus: 
Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON: Tw 
$360 and three $180 four-year scholarships in 
creative painting in career program leading ty 
B.A. degree and certificate in Art Education. 
Course given at Phillips Memorial Gallery Ar 
School under direction of Law Watkins, 
Graduate work leads to M.A. degree. Art treas. 
ures of Washington utilized in program. Fo 
details and illustrated catalog: Pres. Paul F 

Douglass, The American University, Washington 

Cc. 


NEW YORK: CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF AnRT: 
Twelve half-scholarships through competition t 
high school graduates: 3 each in Commercial Art, 
Fashion Illus., Story Illus. & Fine Arts. These 
competing must bring samples, of their work t 
the school on May 27th, 9 A.M. to noon; out 
of town students mail samples, with return 
postage, up to June 24. Arthur Black, Dir., 8 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS: The College of Fin 
Arts offers a limited number of Graduate Teath- 
ing Assistantships to qualified students holdin 
Baccalaureate degree with major in art from # 
accredited college or university. Provides $50 
without exemption from tuition. Applicants sent 
official transcript of undergraduate credits, photo 
araph & references to Dean Earl C. Seigfriet, 
College of Fine Arts, Athens, 0. . 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., King Hooper Mansion. dunt 
15-25. 1st Annual Scholarship Competition & 
hibition. For student artists registered in ay) 
school. All mediums. Jury. (If works are trans 
ported by express, $3 fee for handling.) Awards 
2 Scholarships, Florence W. Cannon's School ¢ 
Art, Out Door Painting for season July 1-Sert 
1, 1944. Works and entry cards due dune! 
Marblehead Art Assn. King Hooper Manson 
Marblehead, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Lydia E. Parker Bates 
Scholarships in Fine Arts provides scholarships 
in varying amounts for students, undergraduates 
and graduates in Art, Architecture, Architectur’ 
Engineering, and Landscape Architecture, wht 
show promise in their field; who have super 
academic records; and who cannot attend th 
University without financial aid. Grants good fe 
1 yr.; may be renewed. Applications shoul 
be filed with the Dean, College of Fine am 
Applied Arts, 110 Architecture Bldg., Urban 
i. 


—— 


EXHIBITION NOTICES 


We do not publish July and August !ssué 
but the Soateaiien number of AMERICAN 
ARTIST will be ready for distribution Augv 
15th. We invite the cooperation of at 
societies and art schools in helping us 
keep our Bulletin Board up to date wit 
information for artists who wish to partic: 
pate in competitive exhibitions and cuter 
Our closing date for the September a 
July 25, 1944. Please address your notices 
directed at the head of this page. 
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a It Takes 
 \# «~MORE THAN 
PRICE To Maintain 





Not the words expressed here, but the expressions of 
artists who use HI-TEST OIL and WATER COLORS 
prove our point. 

For HI-TEST Colors have zoomed into tremendous 
popularity! Why? Because, for 
the first time, truly fine grade 
colors... brilliant, velvet- 
smooth and permanent, were 
made available at moderate 
prices. 

This is the story of HI-TEST 
Colors. Made for you by the 
master makers of Sargent Fine 
Art Colors. Made for all who 
measure quality not by price 
alone but by. performance. 
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Many dealets display Hi-Test colors 
Le 

n this“self- service color selector. 

Look for it 
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OF COLOR'—SARGENT ond other color mediums for the 
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are now again 
available in whole 
tubes. 
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OIL COLORS 
TALENS & SON INC 


850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
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Canadian Ggenli 
The HUGHES OWENS Co., Lid 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Winnipe: 

















AFTER THE WAR 


Today, many a well-known landmark on this 
mundane sphere of ours is as inaccessible 
as the moon. Almost as inaccessible, too, 
are the renowned Gillott pens. 


“ But a tomorrow will come—a peaceful 
tomorrow—when once more we shall be 
free to travel by land and by sea. And. 
wherever we may choose to go, we can be 
certain of finding our favorite Gillott draw- 
ing pens ready for every purpose. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC., 93 Chambers St., New York 8, N.Y 
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ohn Csannam 


An Indianapolis blacksmith was John 
Gannam’s first art hero. ‘This swarthy 
“primitive” dipped brushes into cans 
of ordinary house paint and, stroke by 
stroke on the surface of a wood panel, 
eated the image of a clipper ship 
under full sail. In the spell of this 
miracle the ten-year-old lad went home 
and tried to reproduce the smithy’s 
masterpiece. ‘The seed had been 
planted. 


Frederic Remington was the instiga- 
lor of his next artistic sensation. A 
mall group of Remington illustrations 
exhibited in the window of a book- 
shop became John’s art gallery. He 
hurried to the window every day after 


school as long as the pictures remained 
there. After supper he attempted to 
copy from memory the scenes that 
particularly fascinated him. 


When John was fourteen his father 
died. ‘The boy, forced to become 
breadwinner, left school and went to 
work at such tasks as could be found 
for willing but unskilled hands. There 
was little time or thought for draw- 
ing, though, as Gannam puts it, he 
was always “nursing the urge.” An 
urge that occasionally got him into 
trouble, as it did at Chicago’s famous 
Blackstone Hotel where he was em- 
ployed for a few months. One day he 
discovered the menus. ‘They were 


John Gannam, in his studio, surveys a comprehensive sketch for a recent illustra- 


lion nm “Good Housekeeping.” 


Strips of film from his Super Ikonta B camera 


hang on the door jamb. The lay figure patiently awaits the next pose. Empty 


Coffee cups bear witness to the artist’s insistence upon a clean cup for each fresh 


drink-of which there may be half a dozen at one sitting. 








INTERVIEWED BY ERNEST W. WATSON 


printed upon such fine paper! A sur- 
face as inviting for one’s pencil as 
could be imagined. So it was that 
original Gannams managed occasion- 
ally to bob up in the dining room, 
a circumstance that did not brighten 
John’s already tarnished reputation 
with the management. 


After his debacle at the Blackstone, 
he spent four years at such varied 
occupations as running errands, oper- 
ating elevators and working in ma- 
chine shops, until at eighteen he found 
himself on a path that he vaguely felt 
he was destined to follow: he was 
working in an engraving shop. Here, 
he was only a messenger boy but he 
was in the presence of art, and by 
hanging around nights he could learn 
much about lettering, drawing and the 
Way artists work. 


This engraving shop job was more 
a matter of chance than intention, for 
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until then John’s artistic yearnings 
were quite inarticulate; they had not 


crystallized into any purpose. Even 
now, he sensed direction rather than 
plan. At any rate he was on: his way. 
After a year or so in this shop and a 
few months in an illustration studio, 
still in the capacity of messenger, he 
secured employment in a_ fashion 
studio. By this time he was beginning 
to envision some sort of art career, 
although he could not even hope for 
a formal art education. 


To be sure, he had once been in art 
school. While working at the Black- 
stone Hotel he had enrolled for a part- 
time course at the Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts. This was of short duration. 
There was not enough energy left for 
study after his long working hours; 
and at the end of two weeks he was 
obliged to quit, never again to darken 
the door of any art school. 


But now he took his education into 
his own hands. He pursued it fanatic- 
ally. He charted his own course and 
carried it out with the meager means 
at his command. His was not a pro- 
gram likely to be applauded by art 
school directors, but its ultimate suc- 
cess would seem to demunstrate that 
school curriculum is far less important 
than student purpose. 


John knew he had to learn how to 
draw the figure. Lacking art school 
models he discovered one in an antique 
shop: a bronze nude that had been 
given a heavy coat of thick green 
paint, a patina that added nothing 
to its virtue as a figure model. But he 
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thought this would serve. And serve it 
did: he declares he made literally thou- 
sands of drawings of that dingy nude, 
the only model he had until years 
later when he hired living models for 
the execution of commissioned work. 
Photographs from the fashion studio 
files also served as models; and, as 
for examples of art work, he was sur- 
rounded by the drawings of illustrators 
employed at the studio. These he 
analyzed and copied whenever he got 
the chance. Soon he acquired suff- 
cient skill to be trusted with render- 
ing the hands and feet of 
drawings. 


fashion 


After leaving this job Gannam set 
himself up as a free lance, executing 
commissions for $10 or $12, with a 
weekly take of around $30. That was 
spectacular success! But before long 
he was getting $60 a week at Grau- 
man’s. He continued to devote every 
spare hour of his time to drawing, 
emulating the work of top-flight art- 
ists with whom he rubbed elbows in 
this big Chicago studio. He recalls 
that he became able to make quite 
impressive samples, but that when he 
attempted commissioned work his skill 
seemed to desert him. 


In 1926 he packed up his beautiful 
samples and took them to Detroit to 
the studios of Gray, Garfield & Lad- 
riere, where a friend had advised him 
to demand $200 a week. “‘You know,” 
said Gannam, recalling this incident, 
“that was one of the hardest things I 
ever tried to do. It’s not easy to say 
‘$200’ when you're not used to it. But 
I managed to do it. The chilly silence 





John Gannam chooses a comfortable 
chair, in his well-appointed living 
room, for the reading of a manuscript 
As he reads he makes rough Sketches, 


on his tracing pad, of picture poss. 
bilities in the story. 


that ensued confirmed my fears, | 
could hardly keep from gathering Up 
my samples and attempting escape be. 
fore the arrival of the police. By 
things were not as bad as they ap- 
peared. I was offered $135 to start, 
with the promise of the higher figure 
a bit later. 




































“Having got the job,” continued 
Gannam, ‘‘my next anxiety was to hold 
it. But a, miracle happened. Yes, jt 
really was amazing the way my facility 
blossomed out in this Detroit work 
shop. Every drawing I touched came 
out beautifully. All my desperate ; 
struggles appeared suddenly to have § 
come to an end.” 


Gannam spent four years in De Bie 
troit. All his work was in black and 
white, principally in drybrush. But 
on his own time he kept practicing 
in color, experimenting with various 
mediums and techniques. When he 
came to New York in 1930 he was pre 
pared for anything, and found a ready 
market awaiting him in the adverts MM o--< 
ing agencies. Tae 


But he had his eye on the magazine 
too, and as soon as he could prepare 
sample illustrations he called on that 
much beloved art director of Woman's 
Home Companion, Henry Quinan) 
Since then Gannam has illustrated for 
all the magazines and his pictures att 
usually reproduced in color. At ptt 
ent he is seen in Good Housekeeping 
Cosmopolitan and Ladies’ Home Jow- 
nal. He continues to devote a por 
tion of his time to advertising. 


Two years ago he spent six spring 
and summer months in Canaan, Cor 
necticut, his only real vacation in the 
past five years. He brought back 100 
pounds of watercolors and pastels- 
not exhibition pieces, not a single pit 
ture has found its way into a frame. 
Unmatted, they are jammed into cab 
inets or thrown into a studio clos MRS. 
They constitute an amazing record of Ms 
intensive nature study. A few, Ve 
few, are meticulously rendered lant 
scapes; most of them are rapid sketches i 
of effects: a girl in yellow sweat ~~ 
against the leaden sky of an approat es 
ing storm; a naked boy standing in 
sunlit pool; meadows, hills and roa 
seen under all conditions of light am 
atmosphere; waters of the Housaton 


; ee 
River tumbling over its stony bed 




















i, be ae o* 





1 few of the many watercolor sketches made by Gannam merely as studies of a theme 
that interested him; not for an illustration or even a finished picture. The largest of 
these originals 1s about 12x18 inches They demonstrate an almost fanatical pursuit 
of an idea, once it has obsessed him. 
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there must be fifty of these. Seeking 
the source of color not explained by 
reflections of sky and foliage, John 
waded out in the river, in hip boots, 
to ascertain the color of the hidden 
rocks. One day he worked from misty 
dawn till dark doing innumerable 
color studies of his white house. He 
followed the sun around, sketching 
the structure from every direction and 
in the varying aspects of light through- 
out the day. 


Light—that’s what fascinates Gan- 
nam; light, color, values. He _ talks 
about values more than anything else, 
declaring that “in watercolor, values 
practically do the trick.” 


Gannam seldom paints on location. 
This may be due in part to timidity; 
he says he would have to pack up his 
sketching traps and flee if someone 
should happen to come along. But 
the more significant reason is that 
painting from memory is, for him, 
more rewarding. “How,” he asks, “can 
a painter’s brush keep up with na- 
ture’s fleeting effects? 1 get the impres- 
sion, try to fix it in my mind, then go 
home and record it. Word descrip- 
tions,” he says, “have, for me, a tre- 
mendous power for fixing a visual im- 
pression. I’ve found that written notes, 
jotted down in the small notebook I 
always carry, are more valuable than 
an attempt to paint an effect that 
would be different five minutes after 
the first brush stroke.” If a companion 
is along, John likes to describe the 
effect for him, otherwise he may talk 
to himself about it. He believes that 
observation is more searching when it 
is acting for the memory than when 
used for immediate transcription. 


He often returns to his subject again 
and again, checking his sketches against 
further observation. It is not unusual 
for him to paint an elusive effect many 
times until he feels he has captured it. 
He is always after broad, if subtle, 
effects rather than detail: tries to re- 
duce things to their simplest possible 
expression. 


I have dwelt at some length upon 
Gannam’s “vacation” because what he 
did in those six months demonstrates 
the way he keeps his finger on nature’s 
pulse, and gives more than a hint of 
his approach to illustration problems. 
It helps to account for the vitality of 
his work. John is not satisfied with 
standardized statements, repeating 
them again and again, no matter how 
pleasing these might be. He tries to 
invigorate his work with the kind of 
surprises that nature uses to clothe the 


*“See “From Layout to Printed Page,” 
AMERICAN Artist for June 1942, 
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most ordinary objects with unexpected 
beauty. 


That kind of study is, of course, not 
confined to the days of a rare vacation. 
Back in town, research continues. The 
only difference is in subject matter. 
City streets and their activity take the 
place of hills and meadows. Columbus 
Circle in a dense fog; buildings loom- 
ing against a moonlit sky; a spectacu- 
lar fire—sunlight cutting through dense 
clouds of smoke, and the red splash 
of fire engines: such are the objects of 
his study. Sometimes a certain effect 
of light or color becomes an obsession 
that is nursed for iong periods, until 
finally understood and mastered. Gan- 
nam worried four years about the ren- 
dering of a brilliantly illuminated 
theatre marquee on a rainy night. 
Finally, after much trial and error, he 
mastered the problem, then brushed 
it aside to make room for yet another 
obsession. 


In present-day illustration the artist 
is usually handed a definite layout for 
his drawing, along with the manu- 
script. “It is our usual practice,” says 
the art director of one of our bigegst 
mass magazines,* “not to have illus- 
trators make their own layouts. From 
experience we have learned that when 
they do we get either too much variety 
(in the design of the magazine as a 
whole) or too little. It is always our 
practice, however, to permit changes 
where illustrators have ideas for im- 
provements. Often, when he begins to 
pose his models, an illustrator will get 
a much better layout conception than 
ours.” 


The illustrator, it would seem, gets 
a lot more fun out of the assignment 
—therefore puts more into it—when 
he is permitted to serve as creator 
rather then filler-in of someone else's 
conception. Looked at as a cold busi- 
ness proposition, an illustrator has 
much to gain from this modern pro- 
cedure of magazine makeup: he is 
handed his assignment half done, and 
need not worry about suiting art direc- 
tor and editor when he follows their 
blueprint for his picture. Gannam, 
however, is one who insists upon cre- 
ating his illustrations, and the art di- 
rectors for whom he works have the 
intelligence to want him to do so. 


Thus, at the outset, we find John en- 
grossed in his manuscripts, a pad and 
pencil handy for notations of illustra- 
tive possibilities. Then comes the 
graphic struggle with countless pencil 
and brush sketches. First ideas are as 
likely as later ones to be the best, but 
he won't be satisfied until he has 
worked all around the problem. He 





says he spends far more time in pre. 
paratory study and gets more fun oy 
of it than in the execution of the fp. 
ished painting. 













When he has a satisfactory 
and it has been approved by the p 
lication, he summons models, pg 
and photographs them in the action 
of his composition. When it comes 4 
the final painting, he is likely to dre 
his lay figure in the costumes worn 
the models. 





& 


His pictures invariably are executed: 
in transparent watercolor with wh 
ever opaque painting may be neces! 
sary for the delineation of detail. A} 
though he has painted in oil, he great 
ly prefers watercolor and _ believes he 
has barely tapped its possibilities, 


Gannam employs the camera in hi 
illustration work, as do all but a 
of the older men who grimly resist 
this sine qua non of modern illustra 
tion—a reminder that the education of 
the modern illustrator has been com 
plicated by the addition of this n 
tool to his bag of tricks. “It took 
almost as long to acquire camera skill 
as to master my brush,” says Gannam, 


The camera has indeed created a 
new set of working conditions. It 
revolutionized the modeling profe 
sion; few models, at least the best of 
them, will consent to pose hour on 
hour while an artist paints at his easel 
And their prices would make such : 
performance impractical. Grade Af 4, 
models demand as high as $25 an hour 








act 
riple X come even higher; the aver § ,,. 
age, around $10. On the credit sid i 
of this situation is the availability of), 


the finest types of both men and wom § 4, 
en attracted by a very pleasant anc 
lucrative profession. 


If the camera has had a general #4, 
baneful consequence upon illustration 


is 
—many say so—John Gannam’s accom § i, 
plishment suggests that the fault lie Ban 
more with artists than with their ne uf 


tool which, like all tools, should kf (, 
evaluated by its performance in the p 
hands of a creator. Gannam doest'§ 
let the camera do his thinking for hit By, 
If he discarded it entirely we woul #4, 


observe no change, either for bet 1, 
or for worse, in his illustrations. m 
Sta 


Gannam is in no sense analyi@’ § 
he works intuitively —and_ pays th hi 


price, for, as he says, he “is always"B «3 
a stew.” He objects, however, t6 bein yi 
called “temperamental,” in view | ke 


the popular connotations “cantankel mi 
ous,” “petulant,” with particular Tf 
erence to the traditional cussedness © 
screen and opera stars. But Webstt! 
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defines temperament as, “The char- 
acteristic of an individual which is re- 
vealed in his proneness to certain feel- 
ings, moods and desires, and which 
may depend upon the glandular and 
chemical characteristics of his consti- 
tution.” My investigations have not 
gone far enough to authorize me to 
comment upon either glandular or 
chemical factors but Johnny, as he 
is known to his intimates, certainly 
is “prone to certain feelings, moods 
and desires.” He has to whip himself 
up to his creative best—says his urge 
comes in waves—and then when the 
pell is on him he is upset by even 
the slightest interruption. He dare not 
venture from his studio, fearing that 
the creative mood might be side- 
racked, perhaps through the chance 
meeting of an acquaintance who would 
start him thinking about politics or 
the war, This fear has actually led 
him to dodge friends on the street. 
And,” he confides, “a five o'clock date 
will spoil the entire day for me. I 
keep thinking about it, am uneasy in 


mind. It’s a sort of threat hanging 


over me. To interrupt my work for a 
whole day would be absolutely fatal. 
I'd have to begin all over again.” He 
savs there are times when he scarcely 
leaves his studio for two weeks. Dur- 
ing such periods he has meals cooked 
and delivered by the maid service in 
the building. Although he is conscious 
of no organic disorder, he predicts 
that his death will come through heart 
failure when the telephone rings on 
a Closing date. 


Gannam’s studio apartment is on 
67th Street, just off Central Park West, 
in a section that probably houses more 
artists than any other area of com- 
parable extent in New York. Callers 
are ushered into his large, beautifully 
furnished living room which often 
serves as a setting for his illustrations. 


The studio, a smaller room, faces 
the north. It is a pretty messy place 
when an_ illustration is a-borning. 
Sketches, sprinkled with cigarette butts 
and ashes, litter the floor and paint- 
cabinets; soiled coffee cups mingle with 


wisone of the few Gannam watercolors that have found their way into frames. The original is about 14x20 inches. 


paints and brushes. (Gannam is fas- 
tidious when it comes to coffee. If he 
consumes six cups of the beverage 
during an afternoon—he brews his own 
on a small gas stove—there will be that 
many cups to wash in the evening.) 
A sizeable foyer, between living room 
and studio, is large enough comfort- 
ably to accommodate cameras, lights 
and lay figure. Off the foyer are a 
well-equipped dark-room, a bedroom 
and bathroom. In the corner of his 
bedroom stands an expensive ‘Exer- 
cycle,” acquired three years ago in a 
burst of physical culture enthusiasm. 
He got on it just once and, to use his 
own words, “There the damn thing 
sits rusting its insides out.’ The only 
exercise he takes is an occasional walk 
in Central Park. 


Gannam is a bit on the heavy side, 
for his height; his weight is 160 
pounds and he is 5 ft. 6 in. tall. He 
has a swarthy complexion and ever so 
little dark brown hair. He is a great 
favorite of the boys and _ invariably 
adds to the merriment of any company 
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MAKES A 


WOODCUT 
PORTRAIT 


The Xylographic portrait had its beginning in Europe 
during the sixteenth century with the activity of Diirer, 
Cranach and Holbein, who, in the practice of their 
time, turned their blocks over to the professional wood- 
cutters to cut. In the 1890's with the re-birth of the 
creattwe woodcut and wood engraving, in which the 
artist was both designer and engraver, the woodcut 
portrait began a new and more personal career. 

Mention must be made of the Swiss, Felix Vallotton; 
the Bohemian, Emil Orlik; and the Englishman, Wil- 
liam Nicholson, who established a high standard of ac- 
complishment just before the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, In America, we can point with pride to 
the woodcut portraits of Bertrand Zadig, Rudolph 
Ruzicka, John J. A. Murphy, and others. American 
interest in the creative woodcut, in general, dates from 
about 1910, 

The informal woodcut portrait which we reproduce 
was made in the following steps. First, the drawing 
was made from life with a 3-B Wolff's carbon pencil 
on lightweight paper. This drawing—one of several 
made of the subject—was completed in about twenty 
minutes. At the time of making it, I had no plan of 
translating it into a woodcut. My purpose was to 
attempt to record the arresting pattern: of light and 
shade that fell on the face, disclosing the lines and 
other evidences of character I found there. I felt I 
could better accomplish this by a number of rapid 
sketches rather than by working for a longer period on 
one drawing. Generally speaking, I find this spon- 
taneous fashion of drawing more successful as a basis for 
woodcut portraits than a more methodical method, 

Three years later, I came across this study in a port- 
folio and decided to make a woodcut rendering of it. 
Usually, I make several studies in brush drawing on 
tracing paper laid over the original, but, in this case, 
having decided to follow the vignette form indicated 
in my original sketch—I turned it face down on a 
smooth — of plankwise pearwood and, after thumb- 
tacking it carefully in position, I burnished the back 
of the esi This process of burnishing transferred 
the original drawing (in reverse position) to my block, 
perfectly, ‘The carbon transfers easily, requiring less 
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Original pearwood block, 774 x 6 inches 


pressure in burnishing than graphite, and_ has the 
added advantage of taking the India ink without diff. 
culty. 

This step of committing the drawing to a definite 
form by inking in the pattern requires antic ipating the 
final effect of the woodcut itself. Only exper ience can 
tell the artist just how definite this ‘ ‘inking-in” should 
be. To follow the carbon lines, which are grays rather 
than blacks, too slavishly would result in a lifeless effect. 
On the other hand, care must be taken in this ver 
creative step of interpreting the carbon drawing in ink, 
not to lose the subtle indications which make the char- 
acter—and life-likeness—in the final print. In this step, 
I try to re-create the image in a brush drawing on the 
block, and find it helpful to hold the block in front 0! 
a mirror during the process so that I can compare It 
effect with my original drawing, which I keep at m 
side for constant reference, 

With the brush drawing on the block completed, the 
cutting begins. I use a razor blade and three gouges- 
two U-shaped and one V-shaped—which I buy set it 
graver handles. The initial cutting of the lines of thi 
block was largely done with the razor blade, howevel, 
instead of the traditional woodcutter’s knife, as I find 
the blade easier for me to manipulate, While the 
gouges could have been used for the cutting, great! 
control can be secured by a knife or razor blade (I us 
the Gem style single-edge blade). 

After the edges of all the line pattern have bec! 
isolated from the background, the V- and U shape 
gouges are used to remove the balance of the wii 
areas in the design. 

At this point, and before the background bevond th 
contour of the head was cut away, a trial prool was 
pulled from the block (see reproduction). This showel 
me exactly the state of my portrait in print form and 
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Final proof made from block opposite (about one- 
half actual size) 





revealed the relief areas (black patterns) where more 
and very careful cutting needed to be done. Experience 
has taught me to cut the first areas on the generous or 
broad side, leaving enough wood standing along the 
edges so that refinements can be made after the first or 
trial proof (see illustration). When this reducing and 
reining process was completed, I had the large back- 
ground spaces (out to the edges of the block) mechani- 
cally removed by a power-driven router and thé block 
was ready for the final printing, In fact, the block was 
photographed at this point. The ink from the trial 
proof was allowed to dry on the block to better exhibit 
its relief in a photograph. We also had it photographed 
ata slight angle to show the relief lines clearly. 

The printing of the final print was done on a small 
Poco proof press commonly used by printers to proof 
their type set-ups, I ink my block with a regular print- 
e's roller (brayer), taking care to roll out on the ink 
‘lab a thin and evenly distributed film of ink before 
ransferring it to the relief surface of my wood block. 
Though any soft paper can be made to print, I use a 
long fibered, all-rag paper with a smooth, wove surface, 
introduced to me by Miss Clare Leighton, the English 
wood engraver. 

The paper is carefully placed on the inked block, soft 
newsprint packing is laid over it, and then the com- 
bination is brought under the pressure of the steel 
drum as the crank of the press causes the traveling bed 
of the press to pass under it. (Printing can be done 
Successfully without a press, simply by using a burnisher 
(or baren) and rubbing the back of the printing paper 
unl a perfect print has been obtained.) 

When the packing is lifted off, the print is carefully 
‘tipped from the block, and then—the artist knows 
whether all his labors have been successful or not. If he 
S satisfied with his woodcut, he can go on printing as 
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Original drawing from life, 774 x 6 inches, of Armand 
Wargny, noted French painter 


many proofs as he chooses, knowing that each one is 
an original work of art, Of course, this is also true of 
all of the printmaking processes—where blocks, plates 
and stones have been cut, engraved, etched or drawn 
on, to create matrices, from which original prints can 
be taken. N.K. 


Reproduction of trial proof (half size) made before 


background was routed away 
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Among the war paintings by top-flight American artists 
those by Lieutenant (j.g.) Mitchell Jamieson are note- 
worthy. Many of his pictures succeed in going consid- 
erably beyond mere pictorial reporting; judged by 
esthetic standards they deserve high praise. 


None of us, far from the battlefronts, can be more 
than faintly aware of the temendous difficulties under 
which war paintings are produced. These include not 
only working conditions but the necessity of making 
such pictures accurately illustrative. Artists in the war 
must deliver to their government paintings that will 
serve first of all as historical documents. Art quality 
may be sacrificed—as it is more often than not—but never 
veracity, Ihe war artist encounters yet another hurdle, 
a formidable one: even if he does achieve an esthetic 
master-stroke the compelling interest of subject matter 
is likely to smother its intrinsic art qualities. Jamieson’s 
paintings, of necessity, sometimes rest content with illus- 
trative purpose; often they reveal outstanding creative 
power, always they exhibit the skill of an accomplished 
technician. 


Mitchell Jamieson was born in Kensington, Mary- 
land, October 27, 1915. He attended the Abbott School 
of Fine and Commercial Arts in Washington, D. C., 
and night classes at Corcoran School of Art. He painted 
in the Virgin Islands and in Key West on the Treasury 
Art Projects program, and made illustrations for an 
article on the Southern Pacific Railroad for Fortune. 
He has painted murals for U. S. Post Offices at Upper 
Marlboro and Laurel, Maryland, and at Willard, Ohio; 
also the Marian Anderson mural for the Interior 
Department, 


Upon the outbreak of the war, Jamieson was selected 
to paint a series of pictures depicting defense activities 
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Lieutenant 


Militehett Jamieson 
paints 
amphibious 


Warfare 


at the Glenn L. Martin Aviation Plant, near Baltimore, 
for a program set up for the purpose of public informa- 
tion and as a historical record of America’s conversion 
to war status. 


He has been awarded numerous prizes for his work, 
such as his entry, Suicide, in the competition for jour- 
nalistic drawings by the newspaper P.M., exhibited at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York, His work is 
represented at the Phillips Memorial Gallery, The 
White House collection and many other places. 


In August 1942 Jamieson was commissioned an En 
sign in the U. S. Naval Reserve, and attended Indoctri- 
nation School at Newport, R. I. Before boarding a 
convoy for Africa, he made sketches of various phases 
of the Amphibious training program, the results of 
which he was destined to see take practical form in the 
invasion of Sicily. He also painted a notable group of 
watercolors on embarkation in its many phases, and en 
route to North Africa depicted life aboard a convoyed 
ship. A group of these paintings were published in 
color in Life. 


In North Africa he depicted the impact of military 
occupation upon that area from the active harbor a 
Oran to the ruins of Tunis and Bizerte, When the 
invasion of Sicily took place, he was with the first wave 
of ships that landed on enemy territory; and he has 
made dramatic pictures of that stirring experienc: 
men dashing into the surf in a hail of bullets, ships 
bombed nearby, men and tanks being unloaded while 
bombs drop all around—vivid and dramatic pictures 
of this notable action in which he took part. 


Through the courtesy of Abbott Laboratories we a 
reproducing a few of these paintings by Lt. Jamieson 
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BIVOUAC, DAWN—Field after field of dusty, gray-green olive trees afford 


natural camouflage for the Yanks advancing on Messina along the coast. Brief 


hours of sleep. alongside their vehicles are snatched in these sheltering groves 


before the troops plunge onve more into the heat and dust and weariness of 


the advance. 


e 
Lieutenant The reproductions of Lieutenant Jamieson’s pictures are shown 


here through the courtesy and cooperation of the Navy Depart 
. 
Mitchell ment and Abbott Laboratories of Chicago. This big pharma 


ceutical house has been responsible for the extenswe production 


* 
Samieson and dissemination of war paintings by 


Imerican artists. 





{TTACK ON SICILY—Watercolor by Lt. Mitchell Jamieson 


L.S.T.’s (landing ship, tank) disgorge men in amphibious trucks 


ind other equipment as a beachhead 1s established by our forces 
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embroidery 


* AS A FINE ART ®*& 


a 
Georgiana HM arveson explored the 


possibilities of embroidery as a fine art, upon gradua 


tion from the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 


where she had made a special study of mural painting. 


She coined the term “needlepainting” to connote the 


painter's creative approach, rather than the more lim- 
ited outlook of mere craftsmanship. 

One has but to see her Crucifixiton—considered, by 
many, her masterpiece—to concede that Mrs, Harbeson 
is more than an accomplished craftsman. She is a 
master craftsman, to be sure—no minor distinction that 
-but she is first of all an artist. Strands of colored wool 
happen to be her medium; oil paint, fresco or stained 
glass doubtless might have been equally plastic in hei 
hands had she chosen any one of them. 


Mrs. Harbeson’s forte, however, is in the decorative 


field, and embroidery appears to be the ideal medium 
for the exploitation of her special talent. She has lifted 
this craft out of the Victorian antimacassar doldrums, 
and has employed it as a distinctly modern technique 
applicable in spirit and in function to contemporary 
demands, Her needle competes with the artist’s brush 
in a great variety of applications. In the purely esthetic 
direction there are such productions as the Galli-Curci 
portrait and the Crucifixion, already referred to, as well 
a. needle pictures that often serve as overmantles. 

Mrs. Harbeson has designed many patterns in needle 
work for women’s magazines, embroidered cover de 
signs, and executed commercial jobs of many kinds, all 


Georgiana Brown Harbeson 
“paints” with a needle. Her “pal 
ete” is a basket of colored wools 
selected ac cording to the color 
theme of the particular “canvas” 

a piece of fabric stretched on a 
wood frame. Her productions range 
rom many types of “commercial” 
work to overmantle decorations and 
ch creative achievements as “Cru 
aifixion,” here reproduced in halj 
lone. Mrs. Harbeson is serving he) 
‘econd term as president of the 


National Association of Women 
{rtists, 


with her needle, She has designed costumes and settings 
for five ballets produced on Broadway. 

Not long ago Mrs. Harbeson was one of several illus 
trators commissioned to do portrait studies for the 
display of the new fall line of a New York millinery 
house. These were to show how the hats enhanced the 
beauty of American women. She was the only artist to 
employ embroidery; others worked in the conventional 
mediums. 

In the industrial field, an entirely new line of Ameri- 
can needlepoint, the first to be produced in this coun- 
try, was designed and supervised by her, In executing 
the sample models in needlepoint sixty patterns had 
to be worked in six months. Very few American women 
in the factories knew how to do this stitchery, so Mrs. 
Harbeson had to train a staff of mill girls for this 
mass production job. 

Her book, American Needlework, is another accom 
plishment, It is a comprehensive history of embroidery 
done by Americans from the seventeenth century up 
to and including twentieth century examples. Accord- 
ing to her publishers, Coward-McCann, it is a triumph 
of compilation, instruction and interpretation. 

The listing of these many and varied applications 
of her inspired needle gives a hint not only of the 
unique ability of a gifted artist; it demonstrates how, 
with imagination, a craft that was once a leisure time 
occupation for genteel ladies has been turned into both 
an art and a business. Continued on pages 20 & 21 
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Harbeson 


Crucifixion 


Thas tapestry (3x5 feet) is embroud 
ered on a deep powder-blue velvet 
background. The cross is jade green 
outlined with gold. The body of 
the Christ is rendered in_ wwor 
tones. Rose, turquoise green, gold 
and sienna are used throughout 
with accents of bright purple. The 
effect is suggestive of Limoges 
enamels of the twelfth centur 
Nole the attempt at facial expres 
sion. “Crucifixion” was invited ti 
the last Paris Exposition of Arts 
(1937) in a representative collection 
of the “best American Arts ané 
Crafts.” 
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LMBROIDERED 


PORTRAIT 


GALLI-CURCI BY GEORGIANA HARBESON 


Mrs. Harbeson attended a Galli-Curci recital at the Philadelphia Opera House; from he) 
orchestra seat sketched a small pencil portrait study, and made written color notes 
these, alone, the portrait was created. On a flesh-colored linen she designed he) portrait 


im the decorative spirit of oriental art, rather than rendering realistically. 


Ag URI 


It was reproduced in color in Mrs. Harheson’s 


was pure hased by Judge Irwin Untermeye 
“American Needlework” published by 


permission for its printing on this page 


Coward-McCann, who has 
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with other subjects—in Life 


43. was reproduced in color 


painted in Mexico in 19 


This picture. 


Reprinted here 
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Dosés. the Ginga IN GUATEMALA 


by this time everyone knows that Doris Rosenthal has 
found her inspiration and subject matter “south of the 
border, down Mexico way.” For the past dozen sum- 
ners she has packed up her sketching traps and, armed 
oly with a Flit gun, has headed for the Rio Grande. 
In Mexico she has journeyed alone into the hidden 
mountain villages where tourists are almost unknown 
and where a foreigner is a gringo or gringa—depending 
upon sex—until suspicions give way to mutual trust 
and friendliness. It doesn’t take Miss Rosenthal long 
loestablish that rapport; and in Mexico she soon came 
(0 be regarded by the authorities as an ambassador ot 
good will from the States, and, by the people, an engag- 
ing and welcome visitor. 

Back in New York, where she teaches art in the 
James Monroe High School, Miss Rosenthal has found 
ime to record the summers’ experiences on canvases 
that are exhibited from time to time in the Midtown 
Galleries and eventually find their way into museums 
ind private collections. She is one of America’s best- 
known women painters. 

Last year Miss Rosenthal sought fresh subject matter 
further south; she spent her summer vacation in Guate- 
mala where she discovered that a gringa has to have her 
Wits about her. 

“Guatemala,” says Miss Rosenthal, “is much more 
difficult to work in than good old Mexico. Dictatorship 
oer decades has left its impress, One speaks in whis 
pers to criticize his government—there are too many 
police and military men always around. In Mexico 


one shouts at the top of his lungs his defiance of his 
government if he wishes. The effect of dictatorship 
on creative artists is all too evident in the two countries. 
Painters are practically non-existent in Guatemala, but 
in Mexico what hordes of splendid, virile young artists! 
I know it is easy to be critical of a country on four 
months’ acquaintance, but I feel pretty certain that 
systematization is sterilization so far as the arts go, 

“What truly magnificent terrain in Guatemala, and 
what splendid Indians! Sinned against, as ia Mexico, 
still what splendid artisans and craftsmen! Ancient 
Maya temples and sculpture abound, and the present- 
day Indian is carrying on his heritage in beautiful cos- 
tumes and rituals.” 

Asked to comment on travel details of her Guate- 
malan adventure, Miss Rosenthal says: 

“One goes prepared! Heavy overcoat and plenty of 
warm clothes—as well as light clothes. How terribly 
cold the tropics on the heights can be! Hot water bottle, 
water pills, quinine, mosquito netting, Skat (preferred 
to Flit), rubbers and umbrella, flashlights, and a good 
map are musts. I carry a quantity of Visualizer Pads— 
large, toothy, thin paper pads in strong portfolios, 
wrapped in rubber sheeting and fastened with ample 
straps; vine charcoal, chalks and pastels (earth colors 
and deep, vibrant blues and purples, vivid yellows and 
greens) , shellac and wood alcohol, new pennies and 
eum. I travel as lightly and compactly as possible, 
Possessions are strapped on the tops and backs of 
camionettas—I always personally insist they be tied on 
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in the middle of other luggage. One always leaves at 
2:00, 3:00 or 4:00 a.m. (heaven knows why) and crosses 
mountains 10,000 feet high. The cold is terrific, but the 
chauffeurs are the best in the world. 

“I never wear slacks. Overalls on horseback, yes, but 
pants offend the Indian and I take great care to be as 
inconspicuous as possible, On these trips I am merely 
gathering first-hand information and experiencing the 
natives’ way of living, The impressions come so fast, 
one leaps from one entrancing episode to another. It 
is impossible to settle down to the serious business of 
painting a picture—that comes later in my studio, where 
I can get a perspective on my material. It lessens the 
danger of getting merely surface and local picturesque- 
ness. My motto is, ‘Get what you can get when you 
can get it!’ Anything may happen in the interim, and 
usually does! 

“It’s hard work getting material! For two days of 
good sketching there probably are ten days of dis- 
appointment or of preparation. Maybe the town recom- 
mended you by a friend is not at all the thing you're 
seeking; and you must retrace your steps—and very 
likely there isn’t a camionetta when you wish it, gas is 
rationed in Guatemala too, as it all comes from the 
U.S.A. Indians don’t come to you—you go to them and 
in deep humility and respect, Mere money doesn’t buy 
models, There is suspicion and distrust and ancient 
tribal taboos to overcome.” 

From Miss Rosenthal’s personal journal we print the 
account of her stay in Santiago Atitlan, a village of 
some 8,000 Cakchiquel Indians, on beautiful Lake 
Atitlan: 

“Santiago Atitlan is surrounded by volcanoes 10,000 
and 12,000 feet high, and it is more like a South Pacific 
island town than an American Indian town. 
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“Already the populace has been contaminated bj 
the American tourist, who thinks the Indians are “cute 
and throws his pennies to them. One only makes: 
beggar for life out of a child by tossing him an wu 
earned coin; and thereby incurs the contempt of Indian 
for the gringo tourist who makes a prying visit of a fer 
hours between boats. This species of tourist is not 
friendly—merely curious. Thus, at the outset, I encour 
tered an unfriendly spirit and knew I would have dif 
culties to surmount—but not with money! 

“The ‘comedor,’ or eating place, where I live ha 
three rooms. It is run by Dona Cristina and her ample 
cow-like daughter. My room is tiny, white-washel 
(shows up the enormous spiders—which are harmles 
I am assured, nevertheless, slightly disquieting). Swee: 
smelling pine needles cover the bare dirt floor of thi 
tiny room, a tiny window opens on the yard next door- 
clean swept; a little almond-eyed boy is romping wit 
his puppy; a tiger-striped cat nestles on the thatche 
roof—oblivious of the zopilotes (vultures) preenini 
themselves on the top beam, even standing on ait 
soiling the inevitable cross which crowns every hous. 

“The thatched roofs of the town descend tier on te 
to the purple blue waters of the lake; green banat 
leaves sway gently in the warm breeze against a gent 
dappled gray sky. Flowers everywhere—bougainvilli 
roses, and graceful luxuriant bamboo. Ears of mult 
colored corn dry in the well-swept yards or dangle 
the corner house posts. Women ascending and descent 
ing the volcanic, rocky streets to the lake carry on the! 
heads or shoulders their great pale cream, water jug 
decorated with age-old, henna designs. The women 4 
so beautifully stately and rhythmic in their vivid te 
skirts, red and blue rebozos, and their very novel 
“halos” in their hair. All this against the stunnl! 
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volcanoes — extinct and verdant now — and _ usually 
crowned with lazy clouds. . 

“The room on one side of mine is occupied by the 
secretary to the Intendente (the President), He has 
just purchased an Indian outfit and wishes me to draw 
him—which I obligingly do, The room on the other 
side is occupied by the Comandante, a young, good 
. looking, Guatemaltean in charge of the Voluntarios— 
the young Indians of 18 to 21 who must train as soldiers 
for six months, the while attending evening school 
where. they learn to read and write, The 
Comandante is a wreck—he hasn’t slept 
for the past week because of toothache 

and the nearest dentist is in Guatemala 
City. Sleeping pills, which luckily I 
have brought along, will make him my 
slave for the rest of my stay in Santiago. 
He allots me a Voluntario to carry my 
porttolio around the town, so that the 
women and children and all the dogs 
of Christendom won't hoot and laugh 
and howl when I go sketching. I am 
othcially accepted now, and there is not 
so much distrust of me... . 

“School teachers always are very 
cordial and helpful, And there are in- 
numerable litthe ways one can repay 
them without being obvious . Good ciga 
rettes are a most welcome gift. Finally, 
in the school, instead of my asking the 
children to pose, they insist on my draw- 
ing every one of them—with the payment 
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of a penny and a chiclet to each child. The children 
tell of me at home and finally I have many invitations 
to visit the homes and draw there. And now the women 
do not pull the caps over the babies’ faces for fear ol 
my evil eye. I am no longer a gringa and an outsider. 
There is friendliness and respect, no contempt or fear 
of me—and money didn’t do it; it never does! Mj 
formula is friendliness, interest, respect and firmness... 

“When I left the village a letter from the Intendente 
to the Intendente of Chichicastenango where I was go 


ing saved me much time in preparing the 
way. It gained for me the privilege o 
marching like a major domo alongside 
the Comandante and choosing from the 
company of Voluntarios all the fierces 
ones I wished to step aside and sit for 
me, while I sketched them in their tribal 
dress in that holy of holies, the Arm 
Room—where their austere and forbid 
ding guns were neatly stacked along the 
walls and gay little multicolored tissue 
paper streamers on the ceiling curled and 
looped and cast fantastic flickering pat 
terns over the cold steel.” 

In spite of the hardships and clifficul 
ties of her Guatemalan adventure, Mis 
Rosenthal brought back about 600 dra¥ 
ings on those 19x25 inch sheets, som 
done in charcoal, many in pastel. With 
these before her to aid her memory sh 
has already started work on her canvas 

Continued on page » 
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Photo by Petersen, Mass 


George Elmer Browne, N.A., internation- 
ally known painter and art instructor, 
directs, and teaches at, his Browne Art 
Class at Provincetown, Mass. He is in- 
structor of life and portrait painting at the 
Grand Central School of Art and is a 
member of the National Academy of 
Design, The American Water Color 
Society, The National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, The Salmagundi Club, The 
Allied Artists of America and many other 
art societies. He was twice decorated by 
the French Government, made Officer of 
Public Instruction in Fine Arts, and 
Chevalier of the French Legion of Honor. 
He is represented in the permanent col- 
lections of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Chicago Art Institute, The Toledo 
Museum of Art, The Los Angeles Museum, 
The High Museum of Art—Atlanta, Ga., 
The Smithsonian Museum, the National 
Gallery in Washington, D. C., the Uni- 
versity Collection at Madison, Wisc., the 
National Arts Club, the Salmagundi Club, 
the Lotos Club, New York, and The 
University Club, as well as in the Museums 
at Montpellier and at Cahors, France; also 
at the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris and 
in innumerable private collections in this 
country and abroad. 

Mr. Browne had a studio in Paris for many 
years, where he taught painting, and he 
also has conducted many classes of art 
students in Europe. If interested in study- 
ing with Mr. Browne this summer, write 
for circular—address Box 82, Province- 
town, Mass. 
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George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U. S. A. 
® 


Mr. Browne Writes:— 

“I wish to say that I have used the Grum- 
bacher Finest Oil Colors in my work, and 
have always found them to be of excellent 
quality and of unquestionable perman- 
ency. The same can be said of the Grum- 
bacher Finest Water Colors, which I have 
used and tested to my entire satisfac- 


tion.”’ ge Elen > 


‘All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 
Artists’ Profes- 
sional League.”’ 

The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil 
contents. 






















Send us the name of 
yeur favorite artists’ 
material dealer in your 
city and we will mail 
you a free chart, ‘‘The 
Rise and Decline of 
Paintings Through the 
Centuries,”’ by P, A. 
Leason. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


470 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRUSHES 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


179 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, CANADA 


COLORS 
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SO Wa RE DI HE RTS TOY BHI SNE 


ARTISTS 


AND THE WAR 


Chiaroscuro is an Italian word mean- 
ing “light and shade.” Of course, you 
cannot have light and shade unless 
you have a_ definite, concentrated 
source of light. Such a source may be 
a window in the painter's studio or 
the sun out of doors (but not at its 
zenith; only when it is on the decline 
and functions as a focal agent). Arti- 
ficial light such as a candle or lamp 
will produce a strong chiaroscuro. A 
source of light back of a painter view- 
ing an object will not produce a good 
chiaroscuro because shadows are not 
well discernible from such a position. 
The more the light source narrows 
down to a focus the more it takes the 
character of a spotlight, which again 
creates the most intense chiaroscuro. 
Rembrandt used such a source of light 
with greatest effectiveness. On the 
other hand, an indirect electric light- 
ing or any light effect such as experi- 
enced on a hazy day (out of doors) 
would not produce chiaroscuro. 


It does not follow that the use of 
light and shade is the only way of 
achieving formidable artistic effects. 
In fact, chiaroscuro has been intro- 
duced into painting relatively late. 
The ancients did not employ such 
light effects (although we do find some 
chiaroscuro in’ Pompeiian murals). 
The Chinese have not employed it 
either. We find no preoccupation with 
chiaroscuro in the Byzantine School, 
or in the period prior to the time of 
Giotto. 

‘The first conscious and effective use 
of light and shade is demonstrated 
chiefly in the works of Masaccio and 
Piero della Francesca. Why did the 
painters adopt the light and shade 
technique so readily after it had been 
developed? The answer is that this 
method stressed the drama and plas- 
ticity of objects and in itself offered 
the artist additional means of expres: 
sion. 


While some attempts at chiaroscuro 
were made by various painters before 
the appearance of Leonardo da Vinci, 
it was reserved for him to bring the 
technique to the climax of develop 
ment. It added to his paintings a 
mystery of soft, fading shadows and 
elusive, mellow lights. 

Besides Leonardo—Rembrandt and 
Lintoretto, the great masters of chia- 
roscuro, will best illustrate a= success- 
ful plan of illumination. In) Rem 
brandt, the light is so directed as to 
reveal the significant parts of a paint- 
ing. For example, in emphasizing the 
head of a model, Rembrandt would 
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submerge the torso and hands in 
shadow, although such shadow might 
not find a ready explanation in nature. 
Rembrandt was capable of ruthlessly 
sacrificing a display of details or pic- 
torially tempting paraphernalia, to 
illuminate solely what he deemed im- 
portant. A minor master would cer- 
tainly succumb to the lure of showing 


off. 





TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 
of the painters’ problems. He will also be glad to answe, 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


Tintoretto used the light element as 
a conductor uses the baton to elicit 
a fortissimo from a forest of violins oy 
to submerge them in silence. A leg 
discriminative mind would cast light 
with equal intensity throughout the 
picture, from one corner to another, 
thus dulling its dramatic tension, and 
tearing asunder the unity of compos 
tion. 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Miss Ph. W., Reno, Nevw., asks: 

I have seen some Corots and Renoirs 
hereabouts but most of them were of 
such a poor quality that I have my 
doubts as to their authenticity. Are there 
many counterfeits on the market? 
Answer: Counterfeits must have ex- 
isted as long as art has existed. As far 
as I know, the first recorded data of 
counterfeiting on a large scale came to 
us from ancient Reme. The firm of 
Cometii et Company had an enormous 
trade in fake “Grecian masterpieces” 
which were produced right in the an- 
cient quarries in Greece by local journey- 
men. Myself, 1 have witnessed, some 
twelve years ago, the auctioning of 
“Renaissance masterpieces” done by our 
contemporary, one Mr. Dossena_ from 
Naples, Italy. These works were orig- 
inally sold as sculptures of some of the 
greatest Renaissance masters, such as 
Donatello, Luca Della Robbia, etc. How- 
ever, after the deceit came to light, they 
went on the auction block in New York 
and sold for a scng. They were never- 
theless superb sculptures. Worthy of 
any great renaissance master, yet the 
owners felt that they were deceived. It 
was not the high price at which the 
purchasers rebelled but the fact that thev 
were not the possessors of a “genuine” 
Donatello. 


Buyers of Renoirs, Corots, or Michel- 
angelos, who squint at the signature first 
and then shell out to the tune of the sig- 
nature's resonance, well deserve to be 
deceived. Snobs who buy a signature in 
order to impress their fellow citizens— 
or themselves—as the case may be, have 
no love and no understanding of art. 
Second-rate Renoirs or second-rate Corots 
are simply bad pictures—whether they 
are genuine or counterfeit is entirely sec- 
ondary. I, for my part, would prefer a 
good counterfeit to a bad original. 


Mr. A. S., Wilmington, Del., writes: 

I have followed your direction in the use 
of copal medium as described in Studio 
Secrets and I would like to prepare it 
myself. Where can I obtain this resin? 
Answer: Congo copal, as most of the 
natural resins, is under high priority 
rating, and not obtainable at present. You 
can use a commercially prepared damar 
varnish instead. 


Mr. D. C., La Salle, Ill., writes; 

1 have been using for the last few years 
a mixture of half copal varnish and half 
linseed oil as a painting medium. Are 
the proportions correct? 

Answer: The nomenclature “copal vyar- 
nish” as it appears on bottled products re- 
mains a mystery as long as the ingredi- 
ents which go into the medium are not 
specified. There are quite a few varieties 
of copal varnishes; some are valuable, 
some inferior. Some copal mediums are 
volatile, that is, they are compounded 
with turpentine or petroleum derivatives, 
and some are oil solutions. The latter 
are, as a rule, prepared with siccatives 
because copal-oil mixtures dry very slow- 
ly. These considerations indicate that 
without exact data the usability of a com- 
mercial copal varnish is indeterminable. 
Question: When framing a_ painting 
under glass should the glass be awa) 
from or directly on the painting? 
Answer: There should always be some 
space left between the glass and the sur- 
face of a painting because of the danger 
that a condensed moisture on the surface 
of the glass may injure the paint film by 
contact. (The same, of course, holds 
good for watercolors and drawings.) 


Mrs. R. B. G., New Orleans, La., asks 
What books shall I choose as a guide in 
my study of oil painting technique? _ 

Answer: At the risk of demonstrating 
immodesty, I recommend books writtel 
by the author of this column. (The Tech- 
nique of Oil Painting and Studio Secrets. 
Not only are they instructive, but I derive 
some royalties from the sales, you know.. 


Mr. H. S., St. Louis, Mo., writes: 1 have 
sized a rather porous canvas with gelled 
glue as you suggest in “Studio Secrets 
But the subsequent oil priming came right 
through the canvas. I have rubbed ihe 
gel into the canvas with my hand. 
Answer: The failure of size to seal the 
interstices of the fabric may have t! 
reasons. First, the glue should be applies 
with the palette knife since rubbing the 
size in with one’s hand will not effect : 
solid film. Second, you may have acctr 
erated the drying of the size by exposim 
the canvas to heat. Rapid contraction 
the size will cause the film to open ! 
places where it is not supported by the 
fibre of the canvas. 
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VENUS 


ON A PENCIL 































PERFECT 
GRADING 
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orriee oy Ray Riana 


VENUS on a drawing pencil means perfectly graded lead. 
The VENUS grade stamps are not approximate. They describe 
the leads exactly. They have been accurate for 38 years. 


VENUS-VELVET 
PENCILS 


The leading commercial pen- 
cil. Because its finely divided 
Colloidal lead is smooth. Be- 
cause the Pressure-Proofing 


process makes strong points. 


VENUS COPYING 
PENCILS 


Particular people use VENUS 
COPYING for its firm point 
and unusual writing quality. 
Its marks may be changed to 


ink simply by wetting. 


; 


DRAWING PENCILS 





VENUS. COLORING 
PENCILS 


Made with water-soluble col- 
ors. Just about the finest col- 
oring pencil made. Thin leads. 
32 different colors. A pencil 
you can lean against. 


VENUS-UNIQUE 
PENCILS 


Non-soluble colors and there- 
fore good for jobs that involve 
working on damp or wet sur- 
faces. Thin diameter lead. 24 
distinctive colors. 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA: VENUS 


PENCIL COMPANY, 


LTD., TORONTO 
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IN SEPTEMBER 


4werICAN ARTIST, as our subscribers know, is not published 
om July and August. The September number will appear 
jbout August 15th. There will be an especially tasty and 
nourishing menu in that issue, which, as we write, has been 
completely planned. 


first, we give you dramatic contrasts in the work of two 

minters— Zoltan Sepeshy and Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones. 
sepeshy, who paints mostly in tempera—one of his glorious 
ictures will be shown in full color—will describe his tech- 
ical procedure in great detail. Miss Sparhawk-Jones “paints 
on her pulse.” A mystic, she paints a world of dream reality. 
Technically she has everybody guessing; says she paints in 
ure watercolor on canvas. Nobody believes her but we 
youch for her honesty. 


An especial treat awaits those interested in illustration— 
i fivepage story on Donald Teague, showing (with color) 
just how he creates those thrilling illustrations of stories of 
pioneer days and sea adventures. 


We have journeyed to Waylande Gregory’s Mountain Top 
Sudio in Bound Brook, New Jersey, and have brought back 
4 story and—we hope—something of the thrill we experi- 
enced when we saw him at work on those colossal ceramic 
«ulptures that have made him famous. 


Oscar Ogg, brilliant American calligrapher, will be fea- 
tured also, with four pages (in two colors) of his lettering, 
title pages and marks. As book designer and letterer, Ogg 
has been in great demand by America’s finest publishers and 
rinters. The high standard he has attained in this exact- 
ing field gives the Editors much pride in being able to 
present these fifteen examples of his art. 


There will be an O’Hara Amateur Page for the water- 
colorist and a Taubes’ Question and Answer Page for the 
technically curious. Other things too—but these are the 
highlights. And in future numbers AMERICAN Artist will 
continue to take our readers into the studios of leading 
artists— painters, illustrators, printmakers, sculptors and 
workers in various crafts. To demonstrate the artists’ creative 
processes is, and will continue to be, the editorial policy of 
this magazine. 


Ss. O. S. 


How many of our readers will come to the aid of subscribers 
who, on account of paper shortage, were deprived of their 
April copies of AMERICAN Artist? If you're not saving yours, 
won't you please send the April 1944 number to our Miss G. 
Joyce, Room 1512, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y.? 
We'll be glad to send you 25c plus postage at once. And 
we'll be eternally grateful. 


Is Art On the Skids in Massachusetts? 


According to information received from the Alumni 
Association of the Massachusetts Art School of Boston, 
the future of one of America’s great schools of art is 
endangered by a proposal to turn over one wing of its 
building on Massachusetts Avenue to the State Public 
Health Department. This, it is announced, is a measure 
to be effective “for the duration.” The school would be 
‘mporarily permitted to remain in the other portion, 
utafter the war would be obliged to find other quar- 
tts, Friends of the school and friends of art are asking 
why this school that has contributed so much to Ameri- 
@n art for considerably more than a half century should 
thus be put on the skids at a time when the functions 
of art, practical and spiritual, are being increasingly 
appreciated as essential in the nation’s culture and 
“onomy. For further details write Miss Elizabeth Ray- 


nond, 76 Highland Avenue, Somerville 43, Massa- 
chusetts, 


Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore... No. 27 of a Series 
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GA rs i 


gets his sweeping color 
effects on 


STRATHMORE 


He made fifty watercolor sketches to capture the effect 
of sunlight on water...worked four years to show the 
sparkle of a marquee’s lights through night rain. Be- 
hind the vibrant freshness of John Gannam’s color 
illustrations, appearing regularly in the leading maga- 


zines, is that infinite capacity for taking pains. 


Gannam selects his materials with the same painstak- 
ing care... likes to work on Strathmore because: it lends 
itself to his needs. Strathmore Artist Papers, because 
of their unusual responsive quality, are the choice of 
many leading artists. You will work with ease, speed 


and confidence on Strathmore. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper Is Part of the Picture 


ARTIST 
PAPERS 
& BOARDS 
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suitable for per and brush as well). 





The COLORS Made For 
AIRBRUSH Use! 


Paasche Colors are specially ground to a creamy snfooth- 
ness for airbrush use (but their smooth flow makes them 


There is a type of 


Paasche color exactly suited for your kind of art work, 
and a tint to suit each individual job. 


Send for FREE Color Chart 


Every color shown in full, true intensity, chroma amd tex- 
ture. Airbrushed by hand with actual Paasche colors. 
Check below, charts — desire; clip ad to letterhead or 
paste to postcard and mail today. 


¢ 


Showcard Colors 
Alcohol Colors 
Weather Resistant C. 


Liquid Water Color 
Powder Colors 
Moist Water Color 


(} Reproduction Color () Reproduction Grays 


Address mi tg AIRBRUSH CO., 
way, Chicago 14, . 


1912 Diversey Park- 


Paasche Airbrush (Canada) Ltd., 110 Elm St., Toronto 











Everything you need for... 


SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING — 





—umms © For more than twenty-one years, 


the NAZ-DAR COMPANY has of- 
fered the most modern silk screen 
Process equipment, tools and qual- 
ity paints possible. . . . Write Dept. 
A6 for free catalog. 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


469-483 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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ATTENTION DEALERS! 


e have a large supply of 
LINEN AND COTTON ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
Handmade, air dried, all widths. 
Samples on request. 


U. S. ART CANVAS COMPANY 
54 East 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 


forthe particular Pig thy é 


AYER ¢ CHANDLER 
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Cartooning 


The Higgins Ink Company, 3 
Ninth Street, Brooklyn 15, N. 
has just brought out another one 
in its series of booklets. The title 
of this is “The All American Art- 
Cartooning.” Copies of this booklet 
may be obtained by sending $1.00 
to the company. 


Showcard Colors 


A very attractive color card of 
Ace Spectrum Colors for showcard 
use has recently been issued by the 
Prescott Paint Company. It is 
claimed for these colors that they 
are non-bleeding, opaque, brilliant 
and free-flowing. Copy of the 
color card may be secured on ap- 
plication to this office. 


Dry Tempera 


Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has recently issued a 
very interesting folder on how to 
use Alpha Color Dry Tempera. 
This folder not only explains how 
to use this product but also sug- 
gests many interesting applications. 
A copy of the folder may be se- 
cured by addressing the company. 


Drafting Room Supplies 


A folder describing modern draft- 
ing room equipment has recently 
been received from the Drafto 
Company and may be had on appli- 
cation to this ofhce. Included are 
mechanized drafting tables, scales, 
protractors and drawing tables. 








$100 in prizes for poster de- 
signs depicting importance of 
Holstein cow in _ producing 
food for defense. Rules and 
all data on request. 


THE HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


Brattleboro, Vermont 








Here is the place to 
buy your 


Artists’ Materials 


126 A-East 3rd St., 
Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to 
Mail Orders. 


Send for FREE CATALOG 


BERT L. DAILY, INC. 








Serving Artists for Forty Years 


SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 


Mail and Phone Orders 


Carefully Filled 


123 WEST 68TH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 











GLAZED POTTER) 
Without A 
KILN? 





“TOWNLINE TERA-CLAY” 


So many of you at the Eastern Arts Association 
Convention asked for pottery materials and pre. 
esses which would produce glazed pottery withoy 
a kiln that we decided we hadn't emphasized su. 
ficiently the fact that such materials are available 


TRY FELLOWCRAFTERS’ NO. 900 
INTRODUCTORY TOWNLINE KIT 
FOR TEACHERS, 


containing 5 Ibs. Townline Tera-Clay, glaze, Town. 
Lube, Townline finisher, the Townline instruction 
manual, paper plates for use as molds and special 
instruction sheet; will make up to 16 finished pieces 
6” in diameter . . . . allows the teacher to experi- 
ment with techniques in using this unique pottey 
method $3.25 plus postage. 


Townline clay self-hardens without firing. Town- 
line glazes have the appearance of fired glaze:. 
Pottery is formed in three steps: 1.-Make an orig- 
inal mold of ordinary clay, or use china, pottery, 
wood or paper plate. 2.-Place sheet glaze face 
down on mold as required by decoration. 3.-Ap- 
ply Townline clay to back of glaze on mold... 
let dry and remove from mold. 


For other clays (and many other crafts materials) 

ask your Fellowcrafters’ dealer for Fellowcrattes’ 

catalogs 12A, 11CD and priority guide. 

ATLANTA, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 38 
Forest Ave é 'N. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 815 Bannock St. 

BOSTON, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 64 Stanhope St 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, A. £. Wilde Company, 136 Wes: 
7th St 


CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, 32 South Clark St 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Company, 1817 
West 25th St. 


DENVER, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St 
Demon, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigor 


Avenue ' 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Hoover Bros., Inc., 922 Oak Stree! 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co Schoo 
Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Central School Supply Co., 311" 


ain St 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd > 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 96 Part 
Place, New York City 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Garrett-Buchanan Co School Supp'y 
Dept., 12-20 So. 6th S: 


PORTLAND, ORE., |. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th St 
RICHMOND, VA,, Flowers School! Equipment Co., 3279 


Main St. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH., Zion's Co-Oper ative \ cont ; 


Institute, School Supply Dept., 13 South Main St a= 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Pau! Book & Stationery Co., 9? 
E. St 

PP racing TORONTO, E. R. Lewis Leather Co., He 


8 Bathurst St., Toronto 


HAWAII, HONOLULU, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 
Pauahi St., (P. O. Box 1556) 


Visit our new home and easily accessible = 
rooms at 130 Clarendon Street, Boston, 


130 CLARENDON ‘ 
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AMATEUR PAGE 


PRE-PRINTED FROM “OIL 


When one paints a landscape from 
yature, this indicates not a mere 
change of locality from that of the 
udio to the open spaces, but a radi- 
al difference in esthetic approach. To 
paint out of doors constitutes a rela- 
ively new approach which has been 
in practice for only about a century. 
The old masters did not place their 
asels in the open, but they did draw 
out of doors. In fact they indulged 
in the most minute study of nature, 
swe all know. Their technical proc- 
eses of painting were, however, un- 
ited to be carried out while bivou- 
aking in the open spaces. The fleet- 
ing, ever-changing effects of light and 
sade cannot be captured when em- 
ploying a technique which necessitates 
agreat deal of systematic preparation. 
fuch preparation was carried out de- 
liberately by the old masters in order 
i achieve some pre-visualized effects. 

The landscapes of old masters, in 
other words, were not, for the most 
part, copies of a countryside, but they 
were largely inventive compositions. 
tven such realistic painters as Ruys- 
dael and Hobbema did not copy na- 
ure, but they arranged their paintings 
0 a great extent. The magnificent 
\lpine landscapes of the Flemish mas- 
ts such as Brueghel, Massys, and 
others, were not painted from nature 
-Flanders and the Alps are, as we are 
aware, geographically disconnected. 
This does not imply, however, that 
these masters relied entirely on their 
imagination. On the contrary, their 
imaginative conceptions were most 
(tainly inspired by nature, and, as 
tinted above, many drawings and 
tudies testify that these masters 
studied the anatomy of nature, so to 
peak, before embarking on the adven- 
lure of utilizing in compositions of 
heir own invention these lessons 
drawn from nature. 

When painting direc tly from nature, 
SIS so often done today, one must 
employ a technique commensurate 
with the task. A working medium and 
method which permit quick realiza- 
lon of expression is here essential. 
The watercolor medium, for example, 
‘most suitable for such a quick reali- 
‘tion. Oil medium may also be used 
a thin fashion—we see it on many 
anne paintings—but such a_ tech- 
uque may be carried out only on 
White canvas. (We also see on paint- 
mgs by Cezanne that when painting 
directly from nature, one need not 


PAINTING 
A LANDSCAPE 


ape the color photographer and shut 
off his imagination.) Impastos, heavy 
brush stroke, may likewise be used 
when painting directly from nature— 
some of the Impressionists painted in 
this manner—but here an underpaint- 
ing must be entirely ruled out; the 
painting ground will always be white. 

Painting direct from nature started 
with the Barbison School a generation 
before the Impressionists, but it was 
chiefly the Impressionists who brought 
about the vogue of painting without 
preliminary underpainting, and who 
employed opaque painting exclusively. 
Among the Impressionists, Renoir was 
perhaps the only one who used glazes. 
Having been brought up as a porcelain 
painter, glazing was to him a familiar 
discipline. 

Paintings from nature will as a rule 
have a sketchy character since a rapid 
execution will normally be essential. 
It is conceivable that one might paint 
a motif in the open during a pro- 
longed period, but to do so success- 
fully he would have to paint under 
identical light conditions during each 
session and this would be possible only 
if the work were carried out in piece- 
meal fashion. Needless to say, under 
adverse climatic conditions, such a 
manner of painting could become very 
trying. 

It is, however, quite important for 
the student to paint from nature in 
order to gather experience, and not 
necessarily with the view in mind of 
arriving at an accomplished pictorial 
statement. 

If one paints in a thin fashion, the 
smooth surface as found on a_ board 
will be very agreeable. A pastose paint- 
ing may be carried out on a canvas 
with a moderate grain. I should like 
to repeat here that a smooth surface 
of the support is always advantageous 
when one attempts to paint minute 
details. A rough-grained canvas is suit- 
able only when one paints broadly 
and pastoscly. 


Light in a Landscape 


A landscape may be lighted in any 
of the following ways: direct sunlight; - 


PAINTING FOR THE BEGINNER” BY FREDERIC TAUBES 


focal light (such as that created by an 
opening through heavy clouds or when 
the sun sets on the horizon); dispersed 
light (as found before sundown or 
after sunset, or on foggy or cloudy 
days). 

Depending on the position of the 
sun, direct sunlight may be responsible 
for entirely different effects. As a rule, 
the plasticity of the objects (due to 
contrasting light and shade effects) de- 
creases the higher the sun is in the sky. 
When on zenith, the sun creates an 
almost uniformly distributed light, 
with practically an absence of shadows. 
The lower the sun sets toward the 
horizon, the clearer becomes the di- 
vision between light and shade, and 
the more volume the shades will gain. 
Under such light conditions, the plas- 
ticity of objects greatly increases. We 
know from experience that a landscape 
which appears perfectly flat and dull 
at noontime becomes much more in- 
teresting and plastic late in the after- 
noon or when lighted by a setting sun 
(I am not thinking here of colors but 
merely of the light and shade effect). 
Such a light was used by some of the 
old masters, especially by the Venetian 
painters of the late Baroque. This de- 
clining light creates a “romantic” 
mood and is widely employed by the 
modern Neo-Romantic painters and 
Surrealists. In contrast to these paint- 
ers, the Impressionists used the sober 
sunlight of the noon hour. 


As I have mentioned, the use of a 
focal light—that is, a concentrated 
source of light, other than sunlight— 
is generally seen on the paintings of 
the old masters. This kind of lighting 
(chiaroscuro) is still used today and is 
generally referred to as “studio light.” 
Such a light affords a clear division 
between light and shade. A declining 
sun will likewise create a clear division 
between light and shade, but the con- 
trasts of the light and dark areas will 
generally be more intensified. In na- 
ture, focal or studio light effects are 
rarely encountered, but an opening in 
heavy clouds will create such a light 
condition. 


Dispersed light—that is, diffused or 
scattered light, in contradistinction to 
focal light—has been used by the so- 
called Primitives in paintings of the 
pre-Renaissance era. This means of 
lighting, for centuries practically abol- 
ished, was again favored by some 19th 
and 20th century painters. 
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FOR PEN OUTLINE 


There are those who think of outline 
drawing as particularly easy to do. 
Actually this is not true. Simple though 
much outline drawing is, each line must 
be drawn with rare skill. 


Sometimes outlines of uniform width 
are employed. Again, lines of several 
weights are used. Often, as in the 
sketch above, some lines are continu- 
ous and others broken. 

Obviously outline drawing requires 
good pens and unusually good ink— 

‘ ARTONE Fine Line BLACK. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for a 
free copy of our booklet “INK AIDS.” 

We have a colored ink set complete 
with set of pens, brush. 6 bottles of 
ink and instruction book for $2.00. 
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UNSCREWING 
THE INSCRUTABLE 


The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh have 
been holding a series of Art Forums which 
have brought artists and public a little more 
closely together through informal, educa- 
tional and sometimes amusing discussions 
designed to “unscrew the inscrutable.” 


We are privileged to print here a fair 
copy of Mr. Balcomb Greene’s words on the 
subject, “| Paint as | Paint,” delivered Feb- 
ruary 28, 1944, before the Associated Artists 
in the Galleries of the Carnegie Museum. 
Mr. Greene, who is on the art faculty at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, is a well- 
known non-objective painter. His picture, 
“Monument to Yellow,” won the A. A. P. 
Abstract Prize in 1943. 
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Balcomb Greene speaking: 


A week ago tonight Prof. Horace 
Kallen discussed the artist and his pos- 
sibilities of freedom in society. By the 
end of his talk he had made two in- 
contestable points, (1) that the essence 
of the creative process is freedom, and 
(2) that the artist himself must be the 
sole judge of the value of his own 
effort. Subsequently society will judge 
the results, but the creative artist can- 
not profit, while creating, by any re- 
flection upon or attempts to anticipate 
the judgment of his fellows. 


This is a severe stipulation. It rules 
out of the creative brotherhood that 
nervous and hungry little man to 
whom the artist’s life is a matter of 
expositions, prizes, sales, and a sense 
of personal triumph over his competi- 
tors in the public estimation. 


The creative process is, however, de- 
scribed more completely by Kallen. He 
said, “One can imitate the past only if 
ignorant of it. And, conversely: to 
learn about, to understand the past, 
is to be in a position to negate it—to 
go beyond it.”” A moment’s reflection 
makes this clear. The aggregate of 
paintings made in the past will appear, 
when understood, not to be a mere 
quantity of canvases of diverse types 
(some in a sharp and linear technique, 
some in a loose, colorful and painterly 
technique) but a progression of human 
effort to build upon the discernible 
accomplishments of predecessors. 


What then is Edouard Manet at the 
creative moment, before his canvas? 


He is an intelligence and an organi- 
zation of sensibilities, impressed by the 
Spanish painter Goya, understanding 
now also the spectacular qualities 
which Japanese prints, lately shown in 
Paris, possess. Two incredibly rich cul- 
tures—that of ancient Spain, that of 
the mysterious Orient—thrown sudden- 
ly in the 1860s into dramatic juxta- 
position. 


Continued on page 33 
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The creative intelligence, the sensi- 
bilities, of East met West that day in 
Paris. But not in the streets, not in 
the daily papers, not in the galleries 
of art or the museums (for there also 
it caused not a ripple)—but in the 
studio of Edouard Manet, a dignified 
and reserved gentleman without the 
slightest interest in shocking, who be- 
came, because of his discovery, the 
laughing-stock of Paris. The amazing 
quality in Manet is his ability, despite 
an extreme sensitiveness to any criti- 
cism of his manners, to paint resolutely 
on—in his actual work not attempting 
to offend or to conciliate the public. 
He understands that the progression 
of art is fixed so immutably by what 
has gone before him, that considera- 
tions of popularity, financial success— 
even the public’s ability to compre- 
hend—are factors irrelevant to the cre- 
ative process. 

Only such a man could have been 
the focal point for the meeting, under 
favorable auspices, of the Oriental and 
the Western cultures. 

The same year in Paris, the Acad- 
emy-trained Leon Bonnat, who by the 
end of the century was to become the 
fastest selling artist in Europe, stood 
before his easel and speculated the be- 
ginning of a new canvas. As a young 
man he had been impressed by the 
photograph-like paintings of the young 
Fantin-Latour—in fact had been ad- 
miring Latour’s work at about the 
same date Manet was looking at actual 
photographs. There had been this dif- 
ference in their perceptions: Manet 
rummaged through prints of the pho- 
tographer Nadar and selected the over- 
exposed ones (those in which the light 
areas become flat). He observed the 
affinity of the over-exposed photograph 
to the oriental vision—and for him the 
investigation resulted in a synthesis of 
two ancient world cultures with a mod- 
ern, a perhaps mechanical, vision. 

Not so with Bonnat. There was a 
little matter of the Prix-de-Rome to 
be won. Fantin-Latour was getting no- 
where with his photograph-like studies 
—that is, nowhere with the Prix-de- 
Rome. To Bonnat’s fertile mind an 
improvement suggested itself. Why not 
try religious subject matter? Imagine 
the accomplishment, the thrill which 
will run through the Christian world, 
if you can photograph Jesus! So he 
did that—in painting. If you doubt 
the efficacy of this accomplishment, 
consider his second burst of inspira- 
tion—that is, do like Bouguereau: add 
a quantity of naked female flesh to 
vour painting, (big, pink, in technique 
hard as a sharply focused photograph): 
and, properly chaperoned by the re- 
ligious idea, vou have an unbeatable 
combination. 

Bonnat’s knowledge of past art was 
as marrow as Manet’s was inclusive. 
He inquired only enough to suit his 
purpose, which we might as well state. 
He believed that the artist’s first aim 


Continued on page 34 
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must be to be comprehended, and 
he believed (with what a relief!) 
that financial success was the best 
evidence of this comprehension. He 
looked upon the art of the past as 
a reservoir of paintings which he 
was privileged to imitate in ac- 
cordance with his aim. This did 
not make him’ completely a 
scoundrel, but it did’ not make him 
a painter. And, still more un- 
fortunately, he helped educate a 
million eves so as to be increasingly 
blind to the remarkable innovations 
of Manet, Cézanne, Van Gogh. 

Cézanne and Van Gogh were the 
two kinds of students who might sit 
at the feet of a man like Manet. 
The creed of Manet finally is this: 
the significance of the painting is 
not in the subject matter (in fact 
subject matter is an excuse only 
for getting started) but is in the 
way of painting. Cézanne and 
Van Gogh between them formulate 
the positive assertion of modern 
art. The purpose: to give an emo- 
tional experience by the develop- 
ment of the formal means. A defi- 
nition (Baudelaire might have 
been speaking this time) not very 
different from the Leonardo sug- 
gestion that the Florentine Renais- 
sance consisted in the giving of 
convincing form to significant emo- 
tion. 

It is pertinent for us to note 
that Cézanne and Van Gogh, like 
Manet, are avowedly and actually 
conservers of the dominant tradi- 
tion in the art of the past. They 
share these qualities: all three 
learned about the past by an as- 
siduous study of the great works of 
art. All three “copied” works of 
the old masters. It is hard to find 
three painters who have such a 
complete faith in the validity of 
the past. Yet one cannot isolate, 
in the late 19th century, any other 
three painters who so completely 
rejected in their developed styles 
the temptation to imitate. 

I have sketched briefly the two 
absolute and alternate attitudes 
possible for the artist. The quali- 
fications of both are severe. So 
severe that few, if any, attain to 
the absolute extremes. To live al- 
ways in the atmosphere of freedom 
which the creative process implies 
requires much egoism and a colos- 
sal discipline. But, on the other 
hand, to float always on the sur- 
face of art, sensitive to each mo- 
mentary breeze, requires a_ self- 
effacement and an emotional de- 
basement hard to endure. 

But the two tendencies exist— 
the creative attitude in its pure 
form, and that attitude which is 
absolutely antithetical to the cre- 
ative personality. 

Today the creative ideal is dis- 
couraged by three phenomena in 
particular: 

First: Practices of the profes- 
sional newspaper critic. When first 
employed, in the early 19th century, 
he was directed to report and to 
describe. Currently his tendency 
is to render judgments without giv- 
ing evidence that he sees works of 
art at all. Why the change? Be- 


Continued on page 35 
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ROSENTHAL from page 26 


What a treat to pore over these 
drawings, and how impossible to 
make a selection for these pages 
that will give scarcely a hint of this 
artists’s accomplished draftsman- 
ship, her genius for making a few 
living lines define form, action and 
character. Perhaps in the fall or 
winter we may be able to repro- 
duce one or two of the pictures that 
Miss Rosenthal will print this sum- 
mer in her studio at Silver Mine, 
Connecticut. 

Miss Rosenthal has won her high 
place in American art through a 
rare combination of native ability, 
courage and downright hardship. 
Sketching and painting below the 
Border may impress the layman 
as “such a romantic adventure,” 
and of course it is; but romance 
in Guatemala exacts a price. A 
less determined woman than Miss 
Rosenthal might think it too high. 
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cause, as Van Loon observed, he 
now serves the speculator and the 
investor—men concerned with the 
preservation of established mone- 
tary values. 

Second: Popularity of the Sa- 
lon. The large exhibition with a 
vague purpose, without direction 
or consistency. The painting 
which requires prolonged study is 
passed by for the painting which 
is easy to understand. The deli- 
cate and_ sensitive accent is 
drowned out by the painting which 
shouts. 

Third: The last and greatest 
evil is the competitive attitude, and 
it is a resultant partly of the 
critic’s negligence and of our own 
tolerance of the spectacular exhibit. 
It is encouraged by the awarding 
of first, second and third prizes 
for excellence. It is based upon 
the utterly false concept that 
quality may be judged by a system 
of comparisons. 

In the general exhibition paint- 
ings compete prior to the estab- 
lishment of any basis for compe- 
tition. The effect upon the spec- 
tator tends to be of two sorts. If 
inexperienced with paintings, he 
at least provisionally accepts the 
judgment of what he believes to be 
experts. The concept of quality is 
formed before he learns to see; 
hence he learns to see what will 
sustain this concept. 

If, on the other hand, one has a 
decided viewpoint, the tendency 
when looking at the prizes {s to 
pass judgment upon the critics. The 
paintings then, literally, judge the 
alleged experts. For the worth- 
while painting this is, however, a 
waste of time. 
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65th year. Summer School, June 26. Catalog. _ 

Michigan Ave. at Adams ‘St., Chicago 3. lilinois. Box 999 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 


(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) 


Announces 12 weeks summer term opening June 12, for art- 
ists, art teachers, art students and art hobbyists, at Little 
Switzerland, North Carolina—4,000 feet elevation. Faculty of 
outstanding artists teaching Drawing and Painting. Illustra- 
tion, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommo- 
dations. Board, room, tuition $300. Special weekly rates. 
Winter School—Sarasota, Florida. Write for general catalog 
and folder Fay Study in the Land of the Sky.” 
Address: V. M. Kimbrough, Pres., Sarasota, Florida. 


M 1 0 K r School of Design for Women 


100th Year. Design, illustration, ad- 
vertising, interior decoration, fash- 


ion arts, fine arts, teacher training, 
INSTITUTE B.F.A. in all courses. Photography, 
puppetry, jewelry, pottery, indus- 
trial designing. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. 


CATALOG 1354 Broad _ Street 
Oo F Philadelphi: 21, Pa 


Pennsylvania Academy 
Of the Fine Arts 


Summer School June 19 through July 29 


























An intensive six weeks surse offering study in Painting, 
Sculpture, and Illustration Distinguished faculty Credit 
toward B.FLA. and M.F.A. degrees For Catalog B and 
application blank write Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 


Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
July 26th to August 26th, 1944 


Twelfth year in the Canadian Rockies 
Art, Music, Drama, Short 
Story Writing, Weaving and Design, 
and Oral French. 
For prospectus write: 


Director, Extension Department, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


| RTOON YOUR WAY 
ro SUCCESS / 


JZ/ DON’T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CRE en 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS at home that you mn} 85 











€ 





SELL! Course has 26 lessons and 600 llagtrations, ° 
Send name and address for free details. Only. 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Dept. Al, Box 1298, cutee, Ohio 


June 1944 35 
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There's a 
shortage of com- 
mercial artists! Turn 
your talents into cash 
—right away. Read this 
entertaining, practical 
book for new ways to 
earn extra cash from ad- 
vertising agencies, stores, 
and manufacturers. I//us- 
trated with photos. 


BIEGELEISEN 
At all bookstores. 
$2.75 





ART BOOK HITS! 


he ee SS 


by Charles Carlson 
SIMPLIFLED DRAWING $1.50 
A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY OF 
E HUMAN FIGURE, $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED ESSENTIALS OF OIL 
PAINTING, $1.00 
PASTEL PAINTING, $1.00 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION 
by Arthur Zaidenberg, $1.00 
WATER COLOR PAINTING, $1.06 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
by Charlotte Young $1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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CANADA: Artists Supply Company, Toronto 
—_— 


a, ANIMATED 
<< CARTOONS 


gi Ci af 
2 2) WALTER T. FOSTER 
(,- —)— ARNE FUN MAKING Tucse 
LITTLE FIGURES LAUGH, FROWN, 






4. WALK OR RUN. ASK YOUR 
~ || DEALER OR SEND $1.00 TO 
= BOX 456 


LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 








Art Books of all Publishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
me Painting Sculpture 


New Art Catalogue Free. 
We Buy Old Art Books. 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








ART FIGURE STUDIES 


Specialized collections of unretouched photographs ef 
models of all types and ages, in full-figure or e- 
larged sectional prints,—expressly produced to meet 
the varying needs of Artists and Students. 
Specimen Selections $3, $5, $10 
(Please state types required) 


rite — 
MESSRS. GREENWAYS, (P. 0. BOX), 
15/A, CLANRICARDE GARDENS, LONDON, W2., 
ENGLAND. 








Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine & Applied Art 


Pointing 


Leyout 
Lettering 
Anctomy 


Costume 
Sculpturc 
Theotre 


Catalogue Free—Inquiries Solicited 


PAUL A. STRUCK 315 ‘exinston Ave. 


Drewing 
Techniques 
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Georges Seurat. By John Rewald. Wittenborn 
& Company, New York. $6.00. 

This important monograph on Georges 
Seurat (1859-1891), creator of the most 
meticulous and painstaking method with- 
in the fold of Impressionism, presents the 
work on this artist available in 
English. 

Within the short span of a decade 
which measured his years of professional 
activity, 1881-1891, Georges Seurat 
evolved and perfected the _ pointillist 
method of painting in round dots of pure 
pigment—a more scientific and measured 
tashion of painting than the freer and 
more spontaneous brush habits of the old- 
er Impressionists. 

The whole story of this artist, who 
died at 32, is ably presented by Mr. 
Rewald, who began his research in France 
before the war, and was able to augment 
his material with documents which had 
found their way to America since Seurat’s 
death. The book is an appropriate length 
for a monograph and, while the author 
felt obliged to resort to numerous foot- 
notes typical of the European scholar, 
the fine illustrations and _ consistent 
progression of the chapters make it an 
excellent contribution to an understand- 
ing of neo-impressionism. 

Numerous quotations from the critics 
of Seurat’s time attest to the controversy 
that ensued whenever his paintings were 
exhibited. Attention is called to the fact 
that Seurat’s most important masterpiece, 
La Grande Jatte, belongs to the perma- 
nent collection of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

The book contains 125 pages with 96 
halftone illustrations in chronological 
order, which include studies, a complete 
bibliography, and index. 


Careers in Commercial Art. By |}. |. 
Biegeleisen. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. $2.75 


Mr. Biegeleisen points out that this busi- 
ness of being a successful commercial art- 
ist depends to a large extent on speciali- 
zation. Not that a general education in 
art is unimportant, but sooner rather than 
later, this author recommends selecting a 
specialized field and preparing definitely 
for it by schooling or apprenticeship to 
attain familiarity with its demands. 

In surveying the various careers open 
to the commercial artist (who recognizes 
the value of becoming a specialist), Mr. 
Biegeleisen discusses the particular scope 
and importance of each specialty—the 
sign painter, the letterer, typographer, 
trademark designer, jacket designer, illus- 
trator, poster maker, fashion illustrator, 
cartoonist, industrial designer, package 
designer, window trimmer, scenic design- 
er, and art director. 

Much valuable advice and reference to 
the successful careers of artists in each 
field make this book a valuable refer- 
ence for the student in particular. 

To the art student, one of the most 
valuable of all chapters is the last, en- 
titled, “Applying for a Job.” “Here the 
author makes clear the importance of a 
proper approach by first relating the tale 
of a misguided artist who did all the 
wrong things when applying for a job— 
and then follows this with the recipe for 
successful presentation—not only of the 
artist's work, but of the artist, himself. 





— 
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An excellent bibliography and inde 
add to the workmanlike character of this 
splendid book. Recommended as a grady. 
ation present for every art student jp 
the country. Following its mature advic: 
would save a lot of heartache and was 
motion. 


Elementary Costume Design. By Marin 
Featherstone and Dorothy Maack. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York. $3.00 


Here is a book written especially for 
young women by two teachers in th 
field of costume design. It presents ; 
workable plan, whereby any intelligen 
girl through careful self analysis and by 
applying the principles of good design, 
can achieve the delight of being wel. 
dressed. 

Nineteen short chapters, well doc- 
mented with illustrations and_ charts 
present a convincing course in this sub- 
ject. The book is designed to be both: 
handbook for the individual interested in 
self instruction and a text book for cdl- 
lege classes. 


Drawing Figures. By George Giusti. The 
Studio Publications, Inc., New York. $23 


The author of this book offers no short 
cut to the mastery of drawing the huma 
figure. Recounting his own hard and 
laborious training gained in a foreign 
academy, he advances evidence that it 
is only through similar effort and hard 
work that one may achieve this facility. 

This is ample evidence interest it 
drawing is on the increase in our country. 
In a day when the speeded-up teaching 
program is being promoted on all sides 
it is refreshing to find a book and a 
author who takes us firmly by the hand 
and leads us to those fundamental cor 
siderations of figure drawing which were 
requisite in the schooling of most of the 
artists of the past who have left us ¢ 
during works. 

The author deals first with proportio, 
amply illustrated with diagrammatt 
drawings, and then proceeds to material 
and technique. Anatomy and procedurt 
for drawing the full figure are taken up 
augmented by a few well-chosen example 
of old master drawings on which the 
author makes illuminating remarks. 4 
selection of Mr. Giusti’s own drawings 
scattered throughout this book, is amp 
evidence the training he champions hs 
a shining light in his own example. 


Monree 
Auseum 0 


Modern Drawings. [Edited by 
Wheeler and John Rewald. The 
Modern Art, New York. $2.25 


This is the complete catalog of this se 
son’s most impressive exhibition of orig 
nal drawings. It is an international sv" 
vey of modern drawings beginning ¥" 
Cézanne and coming down chronologic? 
lv to our time. 

This catalog, bound in boards, rept 
duces eighty-six drawings in all mec! 
and contains an excellent introduction, * 
complete documentation of each item * 
cluded in the exhibition, and a thoroug* 
going bibliography numbering 156 s¢?* 
rate works on drawings. = 

The reproductions, themselves, pra 
in halftone, are very faithful to the orig 
nals and the whole presentation ' ° 
creditable piece of intelligent desig®. NA 
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gE WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER FOR ANY ART OR CRAFT BOOK CURRENTLY AVAILABLI 
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PRIVATE BREGER’S WAR 
By Dave Breger ™ 
le of cartooning at its best. e 
aH Sut expressive line drawings are repro- 
din black and brown. Dave Breger—now 
iit reger—has made a real contribution to 
- Je on the home front. It would be doubtful 
sent could follow “private” Breger through 
ts antics without uproarious chuckles. $2.00. 


CANADIAN ART 1820-1940 
By William Colgate a 
ference book that shou e foun 

baat brary of the United States, this 
a out that Canadian art did not begin with 
the “Group of Seven’’ in 1919 (a spirited group 
{landscape painters whose decorative canvases 
: a high standard of accomplishment), but 
a began one hundred years earlier with the 
rial in Canada of two foreign painters, Paul 
ie, an Irishman, and Cornelius Krieghoff, a 
Prussian. Gradually other artists found their 
wy to Canada, and in 1872 the Ontario or 
Y Artists was founded, to be followed na 
ars later by the establishment of the pose 
fosadian Academy. Since then, the establish- 
ment of various art schools has brought —— a 
taining system which has given incipient Cana- 
jan artists an opportunity for basic training at 
tome, Well illustrated. $5.00. 


A CENTURY OF POLITICAL 
CARTOONS 
By Allan Nevins and 

Frank Weitenkampf —— 
i f one hundred cartoons, beautifully 
— ‘with a scholarly and humanized 
commentary that traces the development of 7 
propaganda medium throughout the century. It 
iso tells the circumstances in political anaes 
which the cartoonist has interpreted in his 
er te artist’s standpoint, the illustrations 
reveal that the cartoonists followed the trend in 
print making and printing.. Early in the century, 
when political cartoons were being published as 
ingle sheet productions, the woodcut, me Se 
gaving, and etching were employed, depen ing 
on the skill of the artist and the kind of os 
his publisher employed. The introduction of the 
lithograph into this field in 1829 gave rise to a 
wlume of cartoons wherein the artist, drawing 
directly on the stone, could make his cartoon 

and be sure of a faithful print. $3.50. 


THE ART MUSEUM 

COMES TO THE SCHOOL 
By Lydia Powel 
Reports the results and methods employed in a 
three-year survey of museum-school relationships 
in Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee and 
New York City, and sets forth specific ways in 
which these relationships have been and can be 
panded to revitalize the American educational 
system. Illustrated. $2.00. 


MODERN DRAWINGS 
Edited by Monroe Wheeler and 
John Rewald 

This is an international survey of modern draw- 
ings beginning with Cezanne and coming down 
chronologically to our time. Eighty-six draw- 
ngs in all media are reproduced, and an excel- 
ltt introduction, a complete documentation of 
ach item in the exhibition, and a thorough- 
ay bibliography numbering 156 separate works 
* drawings, are included. The reproductions, 
Minted in halftone, are very faithful to the 
miginals. $2.25. 


PASTEL PAINTING 
_ By Gladys Rockmore Davis 
‘age by stage photographs are accompanied by 
"structions on ‘how to do it.” There is also 
a brief history of pastel painting. The comments 
“examples by well-known pastellists are illu- 
munating. Four pages in full color; 32 pages in 
black and white. $2.25. 
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Special Notice 
No More C.O.D. Orders 


Due to the acute manpower shortage in 
our own and other publishers’ shipping 
departments, not to mention numerous 
other wartime factors, we are forced, 
from June Ist until further notice, to 
abandon our practice of accepting 
C.0.D. orders for books. Therefore, 
unless you have an account with us, 
please remit in full with every order. 








OUR FEATURE 
FOR JUNE 





CAREERS IN COMMERCIAL 
ART 
By J. 1. Biegeleisen 

Mr. Biegeleisen points out that this 
business of being a successful com- 
mercial artist depends to a large ex- 
tent on specialization. In surveying 
the various careers open to the com- 
mercial artist, he discusses the par- 
ticular scope and importance of each 
specialty—the sign painter, the letter- 
er, typographer, trademark designer, 
Jacket designer, illustrator, poster 
maker, fashion illustrator, cartoonist, 
industrial designer, package designer. 
window trimmer, scenic designer, 
and art director. 

To the art student, one of the most 
valuable of all chapters is the last, 
entitled, “Applying for a Job.” 

An excellent bibliography and index 
add to the workmanlike character of 
this splendid book. Recommended as 
a graduation present for every art 
student in the country. $2.75. 








Zone Numbers 


Under Post Office Regulations we are re- 
quired to include the postal zone numbers 
in all addresses for book shipments. Kindly 
cooperate by giving us your sone number 
with each order. Thanks! 





ELEMENTARY COSTUME 
DESIGN 
By Marion Featherstone and 
Dorothy Maack 


Here is a book written especially for young 
women by two teachers in the field of costume 
design. It presents a workable plan whereby 
any intelligent girl, through careful self-analysis 
and by applying the principles of good design, 
can achieve the delight of being well dressed. 
Nineteen short chapters, well documented with 
illustrations and charts. $3.00 


LET THERE BE SCULPTURE 
Autobiography of Jacob Epstein 


We see the artist at work, in meditation, listen- 
ing to music, in combat, and studying his Afri- 
can sculpture. The chapter ‘Portraits’ reveals 
his insight; it pictures sitters and models, phi- 
losophers and writers. $1.89. 


JOHN STEUART CURRY'S 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


By Laurence E. Schmeckebier 


Besides the interesting biographical material, the 
commentary on the 297 illustrations (8 in full 
color) provides an illuminating background for 
an understanding of the problems of a painter— 
especially the mural painter. $5.00. 


RUSSELL FLINT 
(MORE THAN SHADOWS) 
By Arnold Palmer 


This new volume on one of the most popular 
contemporary English painters contains 8 color 
prints and over 130 other illustrations. Also a 
complete biography. Size 6% x 10. $3.50. 


FUN WITH A PENCIL 


By Andrew Loomis 
The name of this book does less than justice to 
its contents, for while it is intended to show 
funny faces and figures, it contains much that is 
pee helpful to the serious art student. 
00. 


THE ART OF AQUATINT 
By B. F. Morrow 
The various branches are simply described in 
detail, so that the student will grasp the essen- 
tials sufficiently to make aquatints without per- 
sonal instruction. 43 of the best examples of 
aquatint-etchings by contemporary artists. $3.50. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
George B. Bridgman 
A famous textbook on art anatomy and figure 
drawing. Contains over 400 illustrations; also 
concise, well-written text. $6.50. 


EXPLORING THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS 
By Anthony Marinaccio and 
Burl Neff Osborn 

An attractive volume which gives the reader a 
broad and sound understanding of the various 
graphic arts. Among the many subjects covered 
are letterpress printing, photo-engraving, lino- 
leum block printing, wood engraving, etching, 
steel engraving, aquatint, mezzotint, lithography, 
silk screen printing, paper and Paper making, 
ink and ink making, book binding, etc. Illus- 
trated. $2.50. 


THE SECOND STENCIL BOOK 
Emmy Zweybruck 
Demonstrates a technic useful for ornamental as 
well as for graphic designs, posters, murals, and 
Christmas cards. Well illustrated. $1.00. 


LOW-COST CRAFTS FOR 
EVERYONE 
H. Atwood Reynolds 
Fairly crammed with suggestions for many types 


of craft work, all simple enough for the beginner. 
$2.50. 





WATSON.GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18. N. Y. 








Prices Subject to change without notice ... Wrue today 
lor our free catalog of hundreds of art and craft books. 























If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 


original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 
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WR ERS sp S : 
FROM SHELL-TORN SANDS TO SHADY STREETS 


TARAWA TO MAIN STREET. It’s a long way from stream of every type of materiél. We'll buy bond 


Tarawa to Tokio; from Cassino to Berlin. And it’s until it hurts; we'll donate our blood; we'll plar 
a long way, too, from Berlin and Tokio back to good our vegetable gardens; we'll save gas and food; 
old Main Street, U.S.A. But, whatever the cost, we'll pay our taxes. In short, we'll do all we can to 


that’s the path our boys have to travel—yes, and aid in the struggle, for that’s the American way 
some of our girls, too. 


But the round trip will be made—of this there is IN THE MEANTIME, we all need rest and relaxa- 
now no doubt—and the glorious day will eventually tion, so this summer will find many a sketch en- 


dawn when our armed forces, victorious, will be thusiast out in the open with his favorite Koh-i-noor} 
back on Main Street once more — back to those pencils, trying to capture the charm of the subjects 
things they have fought so hard to preserve. of his choice. For there are still Koh-i-noors avail 

In the meanwhile, we here at home will continue able—plenty of them—so why should one substi. 
to do our utmost to see that these forces rece've tute something inferior? Koh-i-noors come in !7 
the tools they need to do their job — a constant degrees, at but 10 cents each. 
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MADE IN 
U. S.A. L. 
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&C.HARDTMUTH,inc."KOH-I-NOOR”X 1500 X HB X 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, 


and will be supplied without cost. When writing, please mention AMERICAN 
ARTIST. 





NO. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range of 
colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc Pur- 
chase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 assorted 
colors, or No. 938—24 assorted colors. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 2 

















KOH-I-LNOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 


Win With KOH-I-NOOR! Me 








